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HE scene in St. Ignatius’ Church, in the City of New 

York, about noon on Saturday, October 13th, 1883, 
was one of those which make an ineffaceable impression 
onthe memory. Twice already on that day had the faith- 
ful and mourning people knelt before the altar, for the 
‘*Celebratio Coene Domini in Funebribus, si amici et 
vicint defuncti communicare velint,”* and at 11 o’clock, 
A. M., an immense throng, including upwards of one hun- 
dred vested priests, assisted at the final Offices for the 
Burial of the Dead. Who could have left the place without 
an impression that something altogether unusual and ex- 
ceptional had come over our life in the Church? Every 
hour men die, whose departure is taken as a matter of 
course; it evokes no feeling beyond the narrow circle in 
which they lived; a thousand times we have seen the same 
type, with slight variation; the world and the Church take 
little heed, and seem no poorer for the loss. But on the 
occasion now referred to, what reflective person could have 





* Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer Book, 1560. 
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watched the scene without extraordinary emotions? He 
whose body lay upon that bier, beside which the pale lights 
flickered, and around which resounded the awful cadence 
of the Domine refugium and the Dies Irae, was one 
among athousand. His had been a strange a full, a sad, 
and a noble life. He was a master in Israel, a prince in 
the congregation where God standeth; one whose history 
was interwoven with a most memorable era in the life of 
our Anglican Communion; one who has left the impress of 
his consecrated power on the annals of his time. Nor was 
there lacking the element which gives to such scenes a 
tender pathos and sets the currents of human sympathy 
flowing through channels too often dry; the impressive 
suggestion of an inner sorrow and pain which endear men 
to that Divine Person who was ‘“‘acquainted with grief,” 
of patient ‘‘sowing in tears,” of strife wearing out 
the combatant ere yet he could ‘‘ see of the travail of his 
soul and be satisfied.” That lifeless frame, stretched in 
darkness, beneath the cross, and soon to be laid in its own 
place among the ‘‘ruffied cells of death,” was all that then 
remained on earth of one who merited, if ever man deserved 
it, the title of Soldier of the Cross; who had fought in turn 
the Spirit of doubting and unbelief, the Time-Spirit, the 
Spirit of the world; who had striven against the Evil One, 
as preacher of truth, pastor of the flock, guide of souls, 
teacher and doctor; who had, as it were, “fought with 
beasts at Ephesus,” enduring hardship, suffering shame and 
reproof, risking the loss of all things for his convictions, 
and going down to the place of his rest bruised, battered, 
scarred, worn-out, prematurely old, passing suddenly away. 
Such was that remarkable man. I know not what element 
is lacking for a portrait which might keep his name and 
memory alive and influential for coming generations in that 
branch of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church which he loved 
with all his heart, which he served with all his powers, and 
in whose communion God granted him a translation to the 
land of rest. 

I have two reasons for not giving this article a merely 
biographical cast. In the first place, the facts have been 
told already; they are, perhaps, more widely known than 
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we think.* But, in the second place, I rejoice to be able to 
say that a work is in preparation which will give to those 
who loved and admired him, the full information which 
they naturally desire to possess. It appears that he has left 
us one of those precious legacies so thoroughly appreciated 
in our day, an autobiography, complete to the year when he 
came to this city as Rector of Christ’s Church, and includ- 
ing, of course, the story of the boyhood and youth, the uni- 
versity life, the inner storms and conflicts with skepticism, 
the career as a journalist, the experiences of the stirring 
times in San Francisco when he acted with the Vigilance 
Committee and shared the public peril, the recovery of faith, 
the earlier work as preacher and priest, while the annals of 
later years will be compiled from such an ample supply of 
material as few men leave after them. There is, therefore, 
no need of a biographical sketch at this time; what we have 
already is accessible to any inquirer; what is promised will 
reward the great number who will seek it with avidity on 
the announcement of its publication. My own task will be 
to say, briefly, something about the man’s work and what 
it brought to him by way of reward, and about the influence 
which he has already exerted and will continue to exert 
among us as one who ‘“‘being dead, yet speaketh.” 

We are just come to the semi-centennial of the ‘‘ Oxford 
Movement,” as it is called; a movement which has power- 
fully affected the entire Anglican Communion, and given to 
the world the proof of her vitality as an organic branch of 
the Catholic Church. The life of Ferdinand C. Ewer lies 
almost wholly within that half century. To a lively imagi- 
nation it might appear that he did in a measure reflect the 
general outlines of the movement in his own career, as if 
his life had run on with it like a current in a deeper fiood. 
Let us mark the correspondences, which I hope it may not 
be deemed fanciful to trace. 





*In Frank Leslie's Sunday Magazine for October, 1883, there is a bio- 
graphical sketch of the ‘‘ Rector of 8. Ignatius.” Originally prepared by a 
New York journalist for The Capital of Washington, D. C., it was carefully 
revised, and is now vouched for by his family as being ‘‘ entirely correct in 
facts and dates, and as rectifying many misstatements formerly made.” 
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The life presents such points of comparison as these: 

1stly. The reaction from skepticism. 

2dly. The acceptance of the entire Church system as the 
refuge from doubt and despair. 

3dly. The growing appreciation of that system under the 
influences of study, reflection, and practical experience in 
the work. 

4thly. The personal sacrifice for convictions which pro- 
voke and irritate the public and make men “‘ strangers to 
their brethren and aliens unto their mother’s children.” 

5thly. The patient labor in the Way of the Cross, 
gradually disarming adversaries and winning men back to 
their old admiration, if not to their former love. 

6thly. The mellowing into a sweetness of spirit which 
has in it more of the next world than of this, and leads the 
man to desire, above all else, the knitting together of all 
God’s children into one. 

Let me follow this article in a few suggestive illustrations. 

We are told, in the historical sketch already published, 
that after a religious youth, spent under strong influences, 
he fell into one of those places where the seas meet, and 
went through a period of agonizing doubt as to whether 
Christianity itself was true. Through God's grace he bore 
the trial well, and the noble mind and beautiful soul were 
saved, giving us another instance to add to those already in 
our possession, of the power of Religion to rule the noblest 
intellects, to calm spirits the most perturbed. Now it may 
be remembered that the great awakening in the Mother 
Church came to men in some such state of distraction or, 
at least, threatened by the adversaries of light and peace. 
The Evangelical school having fulfilled a mission in the 
world, had spent its powers; men needed a different kind of 
help. It is said that Pusey himself was at one time in danger; 
that he felt the subtle influence of the German rationalism, 
and was driven to close study of the foundations of the 
faith, ere he could recover his peace. Newman also passed 
through the same fire of temptation. That these men and 
multitudes with them, ended in accepting the Catholic sys- 
tem in some shape or other, is a fact which helps us to ap- 
preciate the great movement, and understand what it did 
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forhuman souls. It seems to have been God’s appointed 
method of preparing His people for the storm of doubt and 
unbelief, which has raged, of late, over so wide an area. 
We doubt not that the Anglo-Catholic system has under the 
Divine Providence been the salvation of innumerable souls, 
who, but for it, must have been drawn into embittered in- 
fidelity, or barren agnosticism. His careful study of the 
evidences of the faith led him back at once to the Church 
system and fixed him immovably there: so in the great 
movement men found that if they were to believe, they 
must believe as Catholics, and act out their faith in their 
lives. That was avery simple argument, but the justifi- 
cation of its logical correctness is given in the results which 
ensued. The fruits of faith are piled up magnificently on 
every hand. We see them in increased devotion and 
reverence; in the multiplied services; in the more and more 
frequent celebrations of the Divine Mysteries; in the re- 
building of the altar; the rehabilitation of the priestly char- 
acter and function; the revived use of confession; the 
deepening of the life of faith among the people at large; 
the evoking of religious orders and communities from the 
crowded ranks of earnest men and women, those who were 
able to hear the word resolving to rise up and follow the 
Master; the development of the Ritual of the Church, visible 
symbol of her profoundest convictions; the vast increase of 
charitable associations and agencies; the yearning over sin- 
ners and the suffering poor; the faith in united prayer; the 
broadening love of all our brethren, called by whatever 
name they may be; the longing, not without a dash of hope 
in it, for the Reunion of Christendom under the one All- 
Glorious Lord. He, of whom we are musing, once having 
throttled the grisly shapeof Doubt, once having delivered 
his soul from the thrall of skepticism, once having taken 
in, with the hold of a clear intellect and with the love of an 
affectionate heart, the system of the Church, went forward 
to a just appreciation of his birthright, and to that fuller 
and deeper knowledge to which the theologian’s studies, 
reverently pursued, are certain to lead, a knowledge “‘ hid- 
den from the wise and prudent ” of this present world, and 
revealed to the “* holy and humble men of heart.” 
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I cannot see, indeed, what but the complete system of the 
Church could have saved such a man. The antidote to 
doubt is the revelation of an authority controlling human 
thought, followed by loyal and loving submission to it. 
We must havesomething better to lean on than ourown 
ratiocinations. What shall be thought of a man, who, be- 
lieving, or at least professing to believe, in the Creation, 
the Incarnation, the Resurrection, the Ascension, the Mira- 
cles of Christ, and the other inscrutable Mysteries of the 
Gospel, can give no better account of himself than this: 
That he has collected the facts, scrutinized the alleged truths 
with a critical and impartial spirit, submitted them to his 
own reason, weighed them in the balance of his judgment, 
and measured them by his foot-rule or yard-stick; that they 
have passed the ordeal of these tests; and, therefore, on the 
authority of his own private judgment, he accepts them 
and holds them to be true? It sounds like an absurdity; I 
believe there is no such man; I doubt whether he who 
would give such an account of his faith has any real faith 
at all. It is time for us to bear our witness, and say where 
we stand. As for me, I hope I believe as a Catholic; and I 
know that I believe not one article of my Creed, nor one of 
those mysteries just enumerated, on the strength of any 
opinion of my own about them, but simply and solely be- 
cause they are taught to me by the Holy Catholic Church. 
There may be, and there are, considerations to strengthen 
that assent to authority, helps when faith fails, or needs to 
be increased; but God forbid that I, or any one whom I 
love, should fall into that helpless state in which the final 
reason for believing is because it seems to a man to be true. 

To resume our reflections: Dr. Ewer, once having re- 
gained terra firma never left it. Thenceforward he was a 
Churchman in the fullest sense of that term. He took in 
the system, with its wealth, its joy, its spiritual force; not 
at once, but as one who sees more and more of a magnifi- 
cent prospect as he ascends the upward path. And, as was 
natural, the wish arose to testify of the grace which had 
saved him, and to lead others to the Light by which he saw 
clearly. A youthful desire to enter the ministry revived; it 
came, when he was prosperous, popular, and influential in 
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the social and literary atmosphere of San Francisco, and 
when the world was holding up its prizes in plain view; it 
mastered lower ambition, and constrained him to leave all 
and follow Christ. He broke with business connections, 
applied for Holy Orders, and was ordained in 1857 to the 
diaconate, and to the priesthood in 1858. 

In the year 1860 he came to New York. Public atten- 
tion was immediately attracted by his extraordinary orator- 
ical powers. To preach well is the certain passport to high 
places in the metropolis; he had one call after another till 
he found himself Rector of Christ Church. There was not 
among us a more popular pastor. Crowds followed him 
about; they filled the building, to its utmost capacity, when- 
ever he was to be heard. Added to the influence exerted 
by his brilliant discourses, was that which springs from de- 
lightful personal qualities, engaging manners, and great 
social power. He had been through so much; he had seen 
so many sides of life; he could tell such strange and won- 
derful things from his own experience; he understood hu- 
man nature, and could deal with men of every class; he 
was always attractive and engaging. One found in him 
the freshness of Nantucket, his native place, and the fire 
and young blood of California; he blended in his character 
the quaintness of the New England coasts, and the dash and 
drive of the great West; he had completed the curriculum 
of Harvard; he had toiled a-field as civil engineer; he had 
been a journalist, and an able one; he knew all sorts and con- 
ditions of men; their needs, their thoughts; he was the friend 
of Edwin Booth, predicting his future fame; he was high in 
rank in the Masonic Order; he was student, scholar, writer, 
preacher, genial companion, and now devoted priest. What 
might not such a man become? No place in the Church 
seemed too high for him; nor was there obstacle worth 
naming in the path toward rapid promotion. One must 
take in all that to appreciate the story, and read, with tears, 
the moral of that life. Far greater things were yet to be 
told of him, than those which men tell when testifying of 
the history of human successes. 

There are popular idols which it is death to touch. There 
are things which no man can say, except he take his life in 
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his hand. Of old time, the men who dared to speak against 
Czesar must speedily away tothe lions. In our generation, 
the martyrdom is done in another manner, but the story, 
in its leading particulars, reads in the same way. Woe 
be to him, who, in the very presence of the Philistines, 
smites Dagon in the face! 

I said that he grew, from year to year, in his apprecia- 
tion of the system of the Church. This progress of thought 
is clearly indicated in his three memorable works: The Ser- 
mons on ‘‘ The Failure of Protestantism,” the Conferences 
on ‘‘ Catholicity in its Relations to Romanism and Protest- 
antism,” and the Conferences on ‘‘ The Operation of the 
Holy Spirit.” To these I will add his last gift to us, the 
pamphlet in reply to the question, ‘‘ What is the Anglican 
Church?” together with the ‘‘ Open Letter on the Catholic 
Movement.” These four cover the period from 1868 to 1883; 
and to these must they go who would learn exactly what 
he held and taught and how he looked on the course of this 
world and the fortunes of the Church. 

The sermons on the Failure of Protestantism* were 
preached in Christ Church in the year 1868. They cost 
him a large measure of his popularity, and prepared the 
way for the more serious loss of his rectorship. The out- 
burst of indignation with which they were received in many 
quarters might be likened to the sweep of a cyclone. How- 
ever widely men may differ as to their contents, on one 
point all must agree ; the utterance of such sentiments was 
the act of a brave and fearless man. I wish that they 
might now have a fresh and calmer reading ; without en- 
dorsing everything that they contain, I say that they 
abound in strong common sense, and give many a needful 
note of warning. There is no reason for growing angry 
over these discourses ; rather let us honor such dauntless 
expression of unpopular sentiments, and moreover, let me 
insist on another point, that whatever may be thought of 
the force of his objections to that which he assailed, the 





* Sermons on the Failure of Protestantism, and on Catholicity. By the Rev. 
Ferdinand C. Ewer, 8. T. D., Rector of Christ Church, New York. 4th edition. 
D. Appleton & Co. 1869. 
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specific Protestantism of the anti-sacramental, anti-sacer- 
dotal, non-episcopal, and rationalistic type, there is not in all 
those discourses one word of defense of any distinctively 
Romish doctrine, or of disloyalty to the Church of which 
he was a priest. 

Dr. Ewer resigned the rectorship of Christ Church in 
1871. He might perhaps have retained his place had it 
not been for this, that he thought it a duty to endeavor to 
express, in the ritual and ceremony of the Church, the 
doctrines which we teach as her mouthpiece. In this par- 
ticular, also, may be traced the analogy between his own 
career and the Oxford Movement. The phase to which the 
name of ‘‘ Ritualism” has been inaccurately and vulgarly 
applied, was a genuine and natural outgrowth, as true in 
its appearance as the flower which finally crowns the stalk- 
In the retrogression in the ill-starred reign of Edward VI., 
Catholic doctrine and Catholic ritual alike, both held and 
retained by our first reformers, were, foreign influences, 
thrown under a cloud. Without tracing the history 
of the revival through intervening years, suffice it to 
say that the Oxford Movement did two things for the 
Church ; first, it restored the clear view of the Catholic 
truth, and secondly, it awakened a strong desire for the 
recovery of so much of the long lost ritual as might help 
the clergy in their teaching. Yet this work of his, in de- 
veloping the ceremonial of the Church, was really the last 
and least important of all; that to which he attached a 
very slight value as compared with far weightier things ; 
the slur, ‘‘a mere ritualist,” if applied to him is as false as 
it isungenerous. Yet such things are what the common 
eye discerns, and at which the public take alarm most readily. 
It is no wonder that this logical step in a consistent career 
cost him his rectorship, and what remained of his popu- 
larity, with whatever else a hostile generation could take 
away. He was, as it were, cast out; he knew not for a 
time how to act ; and he thought of endeavoring to secure 
a livelihood for himself and his family by finding some 
secular occupation. Fortunately a way of escape was 
opened ; friends, few, but devoted, rallied about him; a 
poor building formerly occupied by a knot of radical Uni- 
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tarians, under Mr. O. B. Frothingham, was secured ; the 
name of S. Ignatius, the martyr of Antioch, was given to 
it, and there our modern martyr, bearing his own cross 
patiently and meekly, and truly reflecting the spirit of the 
former days, found an altar at which to minister, and a 
modest lectern from which to discourse to the people con- 
cerning the things of the Kingdom of God. 

And here I avail myself of the occasion to comment 
on the spirit which once did such cruel things, a 
spirit now nearly if not quite dead. I have no doubt that 
it shortened the lives of some of the noblest men we ever 
had among us ; notably was this true of Mahan, DeKoven, 
and Ewer. The Church—this Church, if you will, to be 
more exact—never had three men more faithful to her, 
more wrapped up in her, more ready to every required 
sacrifice for her. Yet each was assailed by the charge of 
disloyalty to her, and of a love of and a hankering after 
Rome. Nay, it may be regarded as quite clear as anything 
can be in personal history, that assaults on those noble men 
did somewhat to lessen the length of their days and send 
them, prematurely, out of the world. Milo Mahan was 
absent in Europe, seeking recovery in greatly impaired 
health, when an accusation of false doctrine on the subject 
of Confession, made in the house of his friends, brought 
him back, his purposes broken off and his rest at an end, to 
speak for himself in answer to that groundless charge. 
James DeKoven, among his other rewards, had that of re- 
jection from the Episcopate by the votes of men, of whom 
few could have given a correct theological statement on the 
point on which they brought him into judgment. Fer- 
dinand Ewer, in like manner, bore in his bosom the rebukes 
of many people, and gave another instance of the slow 
sapping of courage, heart, and life, by the adversaries of 
God’s faithful servants. Those popularcries, those wanton 
charges of disloyalty, how keenly does a gentleman feel 
them ! how does he resent the false accusation! And who 
but God knows the secret pain, the inner heartache, the 
sickening sense of being misunderstood? I doubt not that 
it has told fearfully on many a life. The record of 
those petty persecutions might well be printed in red letters 
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in the annals of our American Church, as Ruskin printed 
in his Sesame and Lilies the story of the dead in Cobb’s 
Court. Romanizing! disloyalty! the victims know full 
well how groundless are the charges ; they also know how 
useless it is to make such reply as may convince the gain- 
sayer. And, as time goes on they come to know another 
thing ; that this steady stream of obloquy, falling on the 
public ear like the plapping of Barnes Newcome’s talk, has 
its effect on nerve and brain and fibre. Constant dropping 
wears away the rock; continual ramming at a man’s heart 
will affect it, though it were brave as the heart of a lion. 
I have sometimes had a mind to turn chronicler, and pub- 
lish a modern edition of Mercurius Rusticus, as a memorial 
of the past and a warning to the future. But perhaps 
such a work may not be needed. The times are wondrously 
changed for the better. Men are more generous, more ap- 
preciative, wiser, more loving. In our last General Con- 
vention, for example, during the whole course of which the 
spirit of unity, peace and concord seemed to rule each 
hour and every heart, it happened once that a member, 
anachronic, moved a resolution having the old firebrand 
smell about it, the old clatter of the rack and chains. 
Now he who moved to lay it on the table was Judge Shef- 
fey of Virginia. Noone imagined that my honorable and 
learned friend had altered one iota in his principles ; but he 
saw, as all but the blind do, that the time has gone by for 
throwing stones and setting out scare-crows. 

In the year 1878 Dr. Ewer delivered a series of Confer- 
ences in the City of Newark, which attracted great atten- 
tion and proved his ability as theologian and controversial- 
ist.* The request of some thirty laymen representing every 
parish in that city, runs as follows: 

Impressed with a conviction that the Word of God sets forth a distinct 
System of Truth, which is held and fully taught by the Church; and also that 


a clear understanding and reception of the Fundamental Teachings of the 
Christian Religion are necessary for the proper development of man’s spiritual 





*Catholicity in its relationship to Protestantism and Romanism; Being six 
Conferences delivered at Newark, N. J., at the request of leading laymen of 
that city, by the Rev. F. C. Ewer, 8. T.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


1878. 
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life; and further, convinced that a desire exists on the part of many earnest- 
minded men to know of a System of Faith resting on a surer basis than indi- 
vidual opinion, we, laymen of the Church in Newark, respectfully invite you 
to deliver in our city a series of Conferences on the Church as the Cus- 
todian and Teacher of Divine Truth, ia opposition to ultra-Protestantism, and 
to the anti-Catholic claims of the Papal Church. 


In those addresses, six in number, he endeavored ‘‘ to 
show the Skeptic, first, why he should be a Christian rather 
than an Infidel or Unitarian in belief; secondly, a Catholic 
rather than a Protestant; and lastly, an Anglican Catholic 
rather than a Roman Catholic.” The subject thus laid out 
is treated with the author’s well known brilliancy and force; 
the work shows a great advance from the point at which 
the sermons on the “‘ Failure of Protestantism ” was deliv- 
ered; the treatment is masterly, eloquent, earnest. At the 
opening of the first Conference, he thus alludes to his 
famous work: 


You have come up here to ask, What is Truth? To seek to bring the 
order of your ideas into correspondence with the orjer of supernatural fact 
and movement, external to yourselves, unalterable and eternal. 

But a question is ‘an hunger.’ For who would ask for what he really 
has? Three hundred years ago Luther and Calvin announced that they had the 
Truth. But the stormy seas of human judgment and of private criticism upon 
which they launched it, and the detective solvents of inexorable logic which 
they challenged, have been too much for it. Calvin cannot answer Channing; 
Channing cannot answer Parker; Parker cannot answer Frothingham. Laps- 
ing time, too, hath brought its strain upon it; lapsing time, which is the Di- 
vine criticism on all systems, hath confronted it with unexpected situations, 
hath stretched it upon new problems for which, in its human infirmity, it had 
not foreprovided; and lo! it is rent and gone to pieces. After three hundred 
years you behold it a miserable raft, its fragments floating?apart like mere fly- 
ing rack of the heavens. And you behold poor remnants only’of the great na- 
tions clinging to its parted and broken logs, and earnest and thinking men at 
their wits’ end to know what is Truth. It is a question of the preservation of 
Christianity on earth. 

Let me pause here a moment. How is it that I am summoned here by 
citizens of widely variant views? What has happened in the last ten years? 
The world does not stop. Truth may be drowned by the cries of ridicule; but 
the hearts of the silent people, who are watching it, are ever loyal to it, even 
in its degradation on Calvary; and there is no device yet discovered that shall 
transubstantiate, in their eyes, either ridicule or prejudice into argument. In 
1868, the solemn Indictment against Protestantism, drawn up in the fear of 
God and in behalf of dying souls, and uttered from Christ Church, Murray 
Hill, was met, not by argument, but only by a gale of holy malediction and 
impotent scorn. But those who felt with the penman of that Indictment have 
bided their time. For there is no device yet discovered that can prolong the 
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life of an excitement, and save it from sinking to a calm in which the quiet 
voice of argument can again be heard. I look around, and lo, the ten years 
have wrought a change. In St. Louis, in Wisconsin, East and West, the chal- 
lenge to Protestantism is taken up again and begins to swell. And here, in 
1878, I call you to mark the pregnant fact, that, as that Indictment was not in 
a single instance answered in 1868, so it has not been answered since. And 
here, as a priest of God Almighty’s Catholic Church, I call again from these 
steps of His holy altar, for an answer to that Indictment, if it can be given. 


If any person now remain who suspects Dr, Ewer of 
having been in danger of embracing the system of Vatican- 
ism, these Conferences should convince him of his gross 
misunderstanding of the man. They may be ranked with 
Littledale’s ‘‘ Plain Reasons against Joining the Church of 
Rome,” as constituting a powerful and striking argument 
against the claims of the Papal See. They deserve a wide 
circulation; they will hold a permanent place in our Church 
literature. Such was their importance, in the eyes of the 
Roman Catholic community, and so much was their effect 
feared, that a formal answer was attempted; it appeared in 
the shape of a volume entitled, ‘“A Gentle Remonstrance: 
a Letter Addressed to the Rev. F. C. Ewer, S. T. D., on 
the Subject of Ritualism, being a review of Dr. Ewer’s recent 
Lectures at Newark, N. J.” ‘This letter,” which required 
270 pages of close type to print it, is of value as evidence of 
the force of the blow which its author attempts to parry. 
The reader of the title page will notice the shrewdness with 
which the writer employs the term ‘‘ Ritualism,” by way of 
creating a prejudice against his adversary. To harp thus 
on that term is unfair; it shows in what exceeding dread 
and alarm the “‘ Ritualists” are held by the Roman Catho- 
lics, who never take the pains to molest or hinder, un- 
less the danger to themselves is real. The ‘‘ Catholic 
School,” as they call themselves, have deeper thoughts 
than those which concern rites and ceremonies; it is 
unjust to be forever girding at them on the matter of 
certain externals, as if such things were first in importance in 
their eyes. As well might we pretend to despise a well- 
appointed regiment and say that it existed solely for dress 
parades and showy uniforms, ignoring its value for defense 
of the State against internal violence and external aggres- 
sion. I say after a most intimate acquaintance with my 
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departed friend, that the last thing I ever thought of in 
connection with him was his “‘ ritualism,” and that I never 
heard him speak a word on that subject or on any point 
connected with it. His talk, when we met, was always of 
higher and larger things. 

The Conferences of 1878 were supplemented by another 
series, also delivered at Newark, under the sanction of the 
Bishop of New Jersey, and at the request of nine of the 
clergy of Newark and of laymen from each of the parishes 
of that city. They relate to the operation of the Holy 
Spirit under the following heads: 

1. General work of the Spirit before Pentecost, among 
the Jews and the Heathens; and outside of the Church 
since Pentecost (Ist Conference). 

2. Special work of the Spirit in the Church (2d Confer- 
ence. ) 

3. Special work of the Spirit in the soul of the baptized 
individual (3d and 4th Conferences). 

He gives this preliminary statement: 


In the Conferences on Catholicity, Protestantism, and Romanism, deliv- 
ered last year, the Function of the Holy Ghost was scarcely touched upon; 
and an explanation is perhaps due for such an apparently serious omission. 
There were two reasons for it. First, because the work of the Holy Ghost has 
not been brought directly into the controversy that has arisen between Cathol- 
icity and Protestantism; and, secondly, because any tolerably adequate treat- 
ment of the topic could not have been inserted into the Conference that was 


specially devoted to the Creed without unduly prolonging it. 

On these three works the fame of our departed brother 
will rest. Taken together and in their order they present a 
picture of the workings of his mind, and illustrate all those 
qualities which made him a power among us. Whatever 
may be the estimate of the force of the arguments, and 
however widely we may differ from the writer on many 
points, I am sure that no candid person can doubt the sin- 
cerity, the honesty, the burning enthusiasm, the intense 
earnestness of that marvellous preacher, and I think that 
we have cause to be thankful that the Church could bring 
forth, and train, and keep in true faith and loyalty to her, 
a brain, a heart, and a soul such as his. 

My limits forbid my going much further; indeed, I am 
writing, not as one who would instruct others, but rather 
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as one who is waiting for more light from the autobiography 
and added records which are promised us. They will cer- 
tainly be deeply interesting and intrinsically valuable if 
they give, what is always to be desired, a lively picture of 
the man, just as he was. My relations with him were, for 
some time, those which the priest will understand: I knew 
his soul, to its depths; and I break no seal in declaring that 
it was a noble soul, a holy soul, longing ever for the close 
walk with God, aspiring to the things which aye honest, 
pure, lovely, and of good report, humble (O! how humble!) 
gentle, affectionate, charitable toward every man, ready to 
forgive, patient to suffer. It was his wont to consult me, 
frequently, on practical matters and difficult cases arising 
in his work; and in such interviews I came to understand 
how deep was his interest in the salvation of the souls of 
men, how conscientious he was in every doubtful question, 
how distrustful of his own judgment, how simple-hearted, 
how childlike, how sensitive to the judgment of others. 
The character which I might describe more fully, had I 
time, was built up by God’s grace, of material, which, but 
for that grace might have been strewn about as worthless 
wreck, and of which nothing worthy of preservation might 
have survived the stroke of the destroyer’s hand. 

It should be noted, that for some years before his death, 
a marked reaction had occurred in his favor. This was 
due, partly to the growth of kindly feeling and the decline of 
party spirit, partly to the acceptance of the views which he 
had asserted, and partly to the genuine respect and admira- 
tion which were widely accorded to him. No longer under 
the ban, he enjoyed the esteem and affection of an ever ex- 
tending circle, and was heard again with pleasure and defer- 
ence by congregations made up of men of diverse views. 
He appeared, for instance, at the Church Congress held in 
1881 at Providence, and, on his return told me what had 
occurred. He said, with a smile, in which there was a cer- 
tain weariness, ‘‘ How greatly have things changed! How 
far back it seems to the old days! I am no longer unpop- 
ular; I really think that they are beginning to like me 
again. I spoke right out, on the subject of Confession, and 
in favor of giving our theological students instruction in 
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Casuistry by way of preparation for the work of dealing 
with the conscience; and, would you believe it? instead of 
driving me off or hooting me down, they actually applauded 
me! I scarcely recognize myself again.” This was said in 
a manner which disclosed his thankfulness for the growth 
of Churchly thought, yet with a touching, quiet sadness, as 
if it came to him too late; perhaps the premonition was 
with him that the end was near. 

Nothing could have been more characteristic, nothing 
more appropriate, than the coming of that end. A pam- 
phlet lies before me, which constitutes, substantially, his 
dying gift to us, the “‘last will and testament” of one who 
might have truly said, in the poverty and straitness of the 
earthly tabernacle, ‘‘ silver and gold have I none, but such 
as I have give I unto you my brethren and my people.” 
Its title reads thus: 


What is the Anglican Church? To which is added an Open Letter, on the 
Catholic Movement, to the Right Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., Bishop of 
Central New York. 


This pamphlet is the very last work of a man worn out 
in the Master’s service and ready to depart and be with 
that Master. And these are the words whereby he should 
be judged; the final recorded utterances; a confession of 
faith, uttered ere he passed away. It would be out of place 
to dwell on them at length; it suffices to say, that they 
breathe throughout the spirit of love, conciliation, and 
peace; while they show a steady adherence to the ruling 
convictions of life, the same old abhorrence of error, whether 
Roman, Protestant, or Infidel, the same devoted love of the 
Church which he served, the same staunch loyalty to her 
_ as, for him, the sole exponent of a witness to Catholic 

Truth and Catholic Principles. Maintaining these positions 
with all the old decision and clearness of statement, his 
soul now goes forth towards all the brethren of our com- 
mon humanity, with a fuller, deeper love, with longing for 
their unity in one and the same hope, with the prayer, in 
which he sums up all together, thus: 


That God will in His mercy remove from us and from all others whatever 
may hinder or delay Re-union; all suspicions, prejudices, hard thoughts and 
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judgments; and that He will endow us with such ardent love toward Himself 
and toward each other, that we may be one in heart, even as Thou, Lord, art 
One with the Father. 


The tract on the Anglican Church, and the Open Letter 
which followed it, were written during his summer vaca- 
tion, so-called, when he should have been enjoying entire 
rest of body and of brain: they were written when he was 
so very ill that for months he had nota night’s rest undis- 
turbed, and when the pain in his head was often so intense 
that he would stop and clasp his hands upon it in agony. 
But that was his way; never to spare himself; to work 
down to bones and skin, in spite of the remonstrances, the 
entreaties, the solemn appeals of his friends. Doubt- 
less it was so ordered by that Higher Will which rules 
the world and the Church discreetly and fits means to ends. 
It seems to have been in the order of God’s Providence that 
this servant of His should so speak once more that 
none could help hearing; such utterances rule us as 
voices from another world, where they know even as they 
are known. Men close to the invisible realm probably hear 
what we cannot, and when, at such a time, they speak, the 
words have somewhat of the force and solemnity of a revel- 
ation. 

The story of the end has been told, but not fully as yet. 
He had gone to Montreal to preach in the Church of §S. 
John the Evangelist, the notable seat of Catholic doctrine 
and worship in that city. It was Sunday morning, Oct. 7th. 
His text was from Phil., iii.: 20, “‘ our conversation is in 
heaven.” He had spoken with unusual, with almost ter- 
rible earnestness, denouncing the sins of the age; he had 
bidden the people ‘nail the passions to the cross, for cruci- 
fixion, and tie their deadly sins to the stake and set fire to 
them ;” he had depicted the glory and blessedness of the 
celestial reward; five minutes more would have carried him 
to the end, when he suddenly paused, stopped, grasped the 
sides of the pulpit, and sank down. Instantly caught as he 
fell, he was carried to the sacristy, where he remained, 
calm and tranquil, till, the holy sacrament having been 
consecrated, the priest and acolytes appeared and he receiv- 
ed the Saviour’s Body and Blood. It was the end, or very 
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near the end. Removed to the hotel, he lost consciousness 
before the evening, and lay in that condition till 4 A. M. 
of Wednesday, when he passed away. Nothing was omit- 
ted that could have been done, by priests and laymen, phy- 
sicians, nurses, servants, to smooth the passage through 
the deep shades. His devoted wife was with him; priests 
succeeded one another at the bedside, reciting prayers; in 
several cities the holy sacrifice was offered for him; a Sister 
of the Community of S. Margaret wasin the room. After 
his death, the body was exposed to view for a little while; 
a service was said at five o’clock; and then, in solemn pro- 
cession, he was carried through the streets of Montreal on 
the way to his own place. 

God deals wonderfully with those who live very near to 
to Him. That last end seems to have been a translation 
rather than a death; and, if he could have chosen the place 
and the time, that choice would probably have corresponded 
to what did actually occur. Nor can I doubt, after reading 
a manuscript narrative of those sixty-three hours, with an 
exact description of his looks, his manner and his words, 
while conscious after the blow,that he received, during that 
pause between this world and the next, some marked con- 
firmation of the truth of the things which he had believed 
and taught. He was one of those to whom the unseen 
world is intensely real; angels, spirits, devils, were to him 
noillusion, no fanciful creation, but as true and positive as 
the tenants of this visible place; most real to him were the 
‘* principalities and powers ” of the infernal kingdom, ‘‘ the 
spirits of the just made perfect,” the saints and holy angels 
who aid, us some personally, and all by their prayers. How 
marvellous the transit of one who sees all that, and knows 
Him whom he believes! In one of the published notices of 
the closing hours it is related that, with his countenance 
serenely fixed heavenward, and a smile on his face, he re- 
peated the name ‘‘ Jesus” several times. The incident re- 
calls a paragraph in one of the most. wonderful books of the 
day. ‘‘Inglesant said that repeating the name Jesus sim- 
ply in the lonely nights kept his brain quiet when it was 
on the point of distraction, being of the same mind as Sir 
Charles Lucas, when, many times calling on the sacred 
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name of Jesus, he was shot at Colchester.”* What must 
that Name of Names have been to this priest’as his feet 
touched the brim of the dark river! 

It is well that such men are in the Church, and stamp 
their witness on her annals. They wield an influence felt 
by multitudes who are not aware of the fact; they attest 
our right to the “‘ grand old name” of Catholic. The body 
which could not produce such men as this, or which, having 
once borne them could drive them from her breast, would be 
the Church of a party or a section of the Christian house- 
hold; in number, perhaps, very great, but in spirit unmis- 
takeably and irremediably contracted. May it please God 
to raise up others like him; to carry on the work on the 
same lines; not in envy and contention, but after that lov- 
ing way which subdues hearts to the sweet influences of the 
Gospel as we have received it by tradition from the past, 
and must secure for us a growing acceptance with that 
great number of unreclaimed and wandering souls, whom 
our Church would fain gather to her bosom and hold secure 
in her expansive communion. 

MorGan Drx. 





THE RECENT AND SUPERNATURAL ORIGIN OF 
MAN, CONSIDERED FROM A PURELY 
SCIENTIFIC POINT OF VIEW. 


MONG the many questions to which the recent discov- 

eries and speculations in physical science have given 

rise, there is no one that is more interesting or, in many 

respects, more important than that one of them which 
relates to the antiquity and primitive condition of man. 

I am not aware that anybody claims that any support for 
the theory of evolution can be derived from any facts that 
are actually known concerning the antiquity and primitive 
condition of man. On the contrary, as Principal Dawson 





* John Inglesant. A Romance. Vol. I., p. 256. 
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has well remarked, “‘the only reason for supposing an 
antiquity for man greater than the close of. the Glacial 
Epoch arises from the requirements of the hypothesis of 
Evolution.” 

These words were written some ten or fifteen years ago. 
And we may add that whatever has been gained by way of 
discovery or discussion since that time has only added force 
and emphasis to the statement. Evolution gains no 
strength from what we know concerning early man; but, on 
the contrary, what we thus know is a burden and a hin- 
drance to that theory, if, indeed, it is not to be regarded as 
an insuperable objection to its acceptance. 

If evolution be the true explanation of man’s origin and 
condition, there must have been a long period when it 
would be doubtful whether he should be called man or not 
—whether he should be classed with the human species or 
with the brutes. And, at any rate, in the earliest stages of 
his existence as man, he should be lower down and more 
nearly like the brutes than he is now. 

I propose to discuss these two points, (1) the antiquity 
and (2) primitive condition of man, first, and then to pro- 
ceed to a few considerations that are of a more general 
character. 

I introduce the subject with the following statement, 
taken from Huxley’s famous Dubliy Address, delivered in 
1878, and republished in Appleton’s ‘‘ Popular Science 
Monthly,” October, 1878. 

These words, coming, as they do, rather in the nature of 
an admission than of a contention, deserve the greater 
consideration: 


** Man. intelligent man, existed +t times when the whole physical conforma- 
uon of the country [England] was totally different from that which character- 
izes it now. . . . But when it comes to a question as to tracing back 
man further than [the drift], and recollect drift is only the scum of the earth’s 
surface, I must confess that to my mind the evidence is of a very dubious char- 
acter. . . . I don't know that there is any reason for doubting that the 
men who existed at that day were, in all essential respects [the italics are 
mine], similar to the men who exist now.” 


Here are two points for consideration, each of them of 
the greatest importance to our present purpose: the one 
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relates to the time of man’s appearance on the earth—his 
antiquity—and the other to his condition at that time. 

For many reasons it will be best to take up the question 
of the date of his origin first: 

I. In the quotation from Huxley, we have it brought 
down to some point since the close of the Glacial Period. 
Dawson also says:* ‘‘The only necessity for supposing an 


_ earlier appearance arises from the requirements of the 


hypothesis of Evolution.” 

Nicholson also makes a similar statement in regard to the 
antiquity of man, referring his origin to Post Glacial times, + 
with no evidence, as he thinks, of an earlier date. 

It becomes a very important matter, therefore, to deter- 
mine, if we can, how long ago that Age came to its close. 

Fortunately for us we are in a better condition to answer 
this question now than we were only a few years ago. 

It has been until quite recently, and is still with most 
persons, the unsuspecting belief that that Age wasso far back 
in the past, as to allow an almost infinite time, for man’s 
development or evolution from some species that is far be- 
low him in the zoological scale. 

A few facts that were formerly claimed, as by Sir Charles 
Lyell in his ‘‘ Antiquity of Man” for example, such as the 
erosion of the Somme Valley, the cone of Tiniére, the 
depth of human remains in the Danish peat-bogs, have been 
shown to have been very uncertain at first; and 
on further consideration, they have been found to bear 
out no such conclusion; so that the ground on which 
the early claim was founded has been abandoned. I will 
only refer for a very satisfactory explanation of these facts 
to Dr. James C. Southall’s ‘‘ Epoch of the Mammoth and the 
Appearance of Man on Earth.” In the case of the Somme, 
it is shown to have been a pre-glacial excavation, and 
therefore no indication of the time of the Ice Age. And in 
the other cases, the error was simply the result either of a 
mistake in the methods of computation, or in the assump- 
tion of the data on which the computation was based. 





* “Chain of Life in Geological Time,” p. 239. 
+t ‘‘ Ancient Life History of the Earth,” p. 365. 
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I will add that Huxley has just given us another ‘‘ benefit ” 
by disposing of another of the facts that have been claimed 
by those who advocate the great antiquity of Man. 

Huxley is, of course, a believer in evolution, and his ad- 
missions are the more valuable to us on that account. The 
fact that I refer to is ‘‘the great antiquity” of Man in 
Egypt. Ithas been claimed that here, at least, we have 
proofs of man’s presence and activity at a date ‘“‘not less 
than thirty-five or forty thousand years ago.” But Huxley 
in his Eaton address just published (Appleton’s Popular 
Science Monthly, July, 1883), claims, as a geologist, that 
the Nile Valley is a valley of erosion like the ‘‘ Wadies” 
that are abundant in that region. He thinks it may have 
been dug out by the water at the close of the Ice Age, 
though some parts of it are much older and were pre- 
glacial.* But estimating the time by the rate of deposit, 
he thinks that “the alluvium about Memphis may have 
been deposited in ten thousand years” (p. 332), although the 
filling up of the Arabian Gulf took much more time, say, 
“‘twenty thousand years” (p. 333). 

But of course the settlement of Egypt by man did not 
take place until long after the Nile had begun to deposit 
the alluvium on which the human habitations are founded. 
And in any view of the details, this disposes of the claim 
for the great antiquity of man that has sometimes been 
put forth on the ground of the many thousands of years 
that Egypt is supposed to have been settled. Thus one after 
another the geological and palzontological facts disappear 
or call for a different interpretation. 

There has been a disposition to connect the Glacial Period 
with certain astronomical changes in the Earth’s orbit, and 
the distance of the sun from the earth. But this claim 
must, I think, be now abandoned as no longer available. 

1. In the first place it has been shown by a careful compu- 





* There may have been glaciation in Nubia and the high lands at the heads 
of the Nile, as there is now in the Alps and Andes, but the glaciation of the 
Age, which we generally have in mind when we speak of ‘‘the Ice Age,” 
did not extend as far south as the Valley of the Nile, its southern limit having 
been about 40 north latitude. 
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tation that at even the coldest age in the past, so far as the 
temperature depends on the distance of the sun from the 
earth, the temperature could not have been more than about 
three degrees Farenheit colder than it is now for the lati- 
tude in which the ice prevailed. 

2. There must have been great heat as well as cold, to 
raise water enough from the ocean to produce the ice. It 
has been computed that the evaporation thus required could 
not have reduced the surface of the ocean less than five 
hundred feet. 

3. There is anIce-age now in Greenland, one in the Alps, 
and in the Himalayahs, and one in the Andes even, directly 
under the Equator, and in the entire Antarctic regions so far 
asthe land extends. But there is no glaciation in the North 
parts of America or of Asia, even where the land extends 
to hundreds of miles within the Arctic Circle. 

These facts show very conclusively, as I think, that 
these astronomical changes can have had but very little to 
do with producing the Ice Age; they could have neither 
produced nor prevented an Ice Age. Cold may indeed con- 
dense the vapor, but there must be heat as well to produce 
the vapor. And any of the astronomical changes, by produc- 
ing more of the one or the other at any given time could 
not have produced the legitimate effect of the two operating 
together. 

It is, indeed, true that in consequence of one of the 
changes—the result of the precesion of the equinoxes—a 
greater degree of heat in one hemisphere, the weather for 
example, would be accompanied with a corresponding de- 
crease of temperature in the other; the last of these periods 
for the Northern Hemisphere was about ten thousand 
years ago. 

We turn then to compute, from the best data we have, 
the length of time that has elapsed since the close of the 
Ice Period and the beginning of the Present Age. 

The data consist of measurements that have been made 
of changes that have taken place since the close of the Ice 
Period. They are, of course, to some extent, based on es- 
timates of rates of erosion and accumulation. I have be- 
fore me the results of such computation in eight different 
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places—all that I am now able to find—three in this country 
and five in Europe. I give them below, with the names of 
the authoriteis, and the two estimates, the highest and the 
lowest, where I have more than one, and an average of 
them all at the bottom. 


In America. Authority. Least. Highest. 
St. Anthony’s Falls, Winchell, 6,276 12,108 
Lakes Michigan and Huron, Andrews, 5,300 7,500 
Falls of Niagara, H. 8. Williams, 11,886 

In Europe. 
“The Wash ” (East of England), Skertchley, 7,000 
Danish Peat Bogs, Morlot & Lubbock, 6,400 10,000 
Sadne Valley, Ferry & Arcelin, 7,000 10,000 
St. Nazaire (on the Loire), Kerviler, 6,000 
Solutré (East of France), Ducrost, 7,000 8,000 

Average of all the estimates, 8,028. 


Considering the fact that these changes must have been 
more rapid in the earlier stages than they have been since, 
it seems likely that the smaller numbers are more nearly 
correct than the larger. And the average of the smaller is 
in fact a little less than the Bible chronology as given in the 
Septuagint version, which is about seven thousand three 
hundred years. 

It may be worth mentioning in this connection (although 
as I have said astronomical changes can have done but little 
towards producing or preventing an Ice Age), that the last 
of the cold periods for the northern hemisphere occurred 
about ten thousand years ago, as I have just said. But 
these erosions or deposits began only with the end or close 
of the Ice Age—the end of the long winter. Nowour short- 
est day occurs in the latter part of December,and the coldest 
on the average is about the first of February. But spring 
does not fully set in until some weeks after. If, now, the 
‘mid winter ” was ten thousand years ago—the beginning 
of spring—the great thaw may well have been only about 
seven or eight thousand years ago. 

And here facts and data alike fail us. Man may have 
originated and lived in his early Asiatic home for many 
thousands of years—during the Pliocene Tertiary period— 
and long before he made his way down into the valley of 
the Euphrates, crossed over into Africa and down the Nile 
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valley, or reached their earlier homes in Central Europe. 
I say that, in view of all the facts known to science, he 
may have done so. But there is absolutely no proof that 
he did. Or again, he may have originated on some conti- 
nent now submerged under the Indian Ocean—some ‘‘ Lem- 
uria” of the over-heated brain of an enthusiast for evo- 
lution. But of this there is absolutely no proof whatever. 
All that can be said in its favor is mere theory, or infer- 
ences from theory—the theory of evolution—which in 
many other respects is itself sadly in want of confirmation. 

I am well aware that the result thus reached will be a 
surprise to most of my readers. The Ice Age is something 
so strange and mysterious—something so unlike anything 
we now see that it is supposed to have had an antiquity 
proportioned to its strangeness and its unlikeness to what 
we now experience. The impression is, in a measure, 
traditional. The first teachings of geologists with regard 
to that strange accumulation of ice was, that it was wholly 
unaccountable and of immense antiquity. There is no 
claim, at least, I make none, that its occurrence is even now 
fully understood and accounted for. Much more will 
doubtless be known about it hereafter. But it is not easy 
to see how future discoveries can well change the result I 
have reached, so far as the date is concerned. It is much 
less unlikely that we shall find proof of man’s existence be- 
fore the Ice Age, than that we shall find any reason to sup- 
pose that these indications of its age will prove to have 
been misleading. Take as example the erosion of the 
rivers at S. Anthony and at Niagara Falls. Estimates 
may vary by a few thousand years indeed; but nothing, 
as it would seem, can raise a doubt that the erosion of the 
channels has taken place wholly since the close of the Ice 
Age, whatever may have been the rate of the erosion, 
and whether it was more rapid, as is generally believed, at 
the first than it is now or not.* 





* The best theory that I have seen is that which is fully elaborated by 
Wallace in his ‘‘Island Life.” It supposes that there was (1) a very much 
greater elevation of land in the Northeast of America and the Northwest of 
Europe and Asia from the Ural Mountains westward, and (2) a change in the 
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Of course great changes have taken place in ‘‘ the physi- 
cal conformation of the country,” as Huxley says, since 
man made his appearance. The coast of the north of 
France and parts of England, have risen some thirty or 
forty feet, and many species of animals that then existed 
in England and France are now extinct, or found only in 
other parts of the world. But then the land is now either 
rising or falling almost everywhere, and so fast as to ren- 
der it not improbable that the bank of the Somme and the 
north of France may have risen forty or even fifty feet in 
the last six thousand years. And there is nothing in the 
extinction or migration of animals to cause distrust of the 
conclusion we have reached. 

I think, therefore, we may safely conclude that there is 
no proof that man has been on the earth more than six or 
eight thousand years. 

Principal Dawson, of McGill College, whom I have al- 
ready quoted and who is perhaps the best authority on such 
subjects in this country, and as good as any in the world, 
after reviewing the whole ground in his recent work: 
** Fossil Men and their Modern Representatives,” sums up 
with these words: 

‘*What evideuce the future may bring forth I do not know, but that avail- 
able at present points to the appearance of man, with all his powers and prop- 
erties, in the Post-glacial age of geology, and not more than from six to 
eight thousand years ago. This abrupt appearance of man in his full propor- 
tions, his association with animals, the greater part of which still survive, and 
his introduction at the close of that great and as yet very mysterious revolu- 
tion of the earth which we call the Glacial period, accords, as I have elsewhere 
endeavored to show, with the analogy of geological science, in the informa- 


tion which it gives us of the first appearance of other types of original beings 
in the several stages of developement of our earth” (pp. 246, 247). 


But whatever uncertainty there may be about the cause 





ocean currents, so that what we now know as the Gulf Stream did not pass 
upto the north between America (or rather Greenland, which was probably 
then connected with the continent of America) and Europe, and may, not 
unlikely, have made its way to the north up the great Mississippi Valley, 
so far as America is concerned, and up through Asia, where the Aral and the 
Caspian now are, eastward of the Ural Mountains. There was no ice accumu- 
lation or glaciation in Eastern Asia cr in Western North America at that 
time. 
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of the ‘‘ glacial period,” there is no doubt as to the fact 
that it has left marks of its existence and data for ascer- 
taining the time of its close, to which I have just called 
attention. And these indications, as I have said and now 
repeat are of such a nature that it would seem that nothing 
could be discovered to change the result very materially; 
they give an antiquity of about seven thousand years. 

II. Our second point was the condition of man at this 
early period, in its bearing on the question of his origin by 
mere natural means out of some of the orders or species of 
the animal world below man. 

The advocates of evolution make in reality four stages in 
the development of man, which it is important to take into 
consideration: (1) The intermediate state when our ancestors 
could not be regarded as either men or brutes. (2) The 
stone age. (3) The bronze age. (4) The iron age, merging 
imperceptibly into the modern, which is the age of civiliza- 
tion. 

It is about absolutely necessary to that theory, that these 
ages should have been, if not for the race as a whole, yet 
for each branch of it separately, consecutive in their chro- 
nological order, so that man shall have passed in suc- 
cession through the three stages, though in some cases and 
under more favorable circumstances one people may have 
passed through the three and from one to the other more 
rapidly than others. 

But what then are the facts with regard to Primitive 
Man, of the earliest period of which we know anything 
about him? I speak of knowledge, and I want to keep that 
distinct from all mere inferences from a yet disputed and 
justly questionable theory of evolution. Let us deduce our 
theory, whether evolution or whatever it may be, from the 
facts; and not invert the order and deduce our facts from 
the theory we have adopted; or which is perhaps more 
likely to occur, invent facts to meet the demands of the 
theory. 

We have seen that Huxley says—admits rather—that 
primitive man, so far as we know anything about him, was 
**in all essential respects similar to the men that exist 
now.” 
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Dawson thus sums up the case in his “‘ Chain of Life.”* 


‘* With such views the skeletons of the most ancient known men fully ac- 
cord. They indicate a people of great stature, of powerful muscular develop- 
ment, especially in the lower limbs; of large brain, indicating great capacity 
and resources,” (The italics are mine.) 


Nicholson says:? 


‘As to the physical peculiarities of the ancient races . . . little is 
known. . . Such information as we have, however, . . . would lead to 
the conclusion that Post-Pliocene man was in no respect [the italics are mine] in- 
ferior in his organization to or less highly developed than many existing races. 
All the known skulls of this period, with the single exception of the Neander- 
thal cranium, are in all respects average and normal in their characters.” 


The very latest statement by any one whose eminence as 
a man of science makes his opinion worth citing, is that by 
the Marquis de Saporta (in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
May, 1883, translated in part in the Popular Science 
Monthly for September, 1883). Saporta thinks that man 
originated in the North, perhaps within the Arctic Circle, 
before the beginning of the Glacial Period; but he offers no 
proof of his opinion on this point. He, however, states 
that at the earliest period of which we know anything of 
man, he was widely spread over the face of the earth, and 
was ‘‘the same in all the essential characteristics of the 
species” as he is now, and had his origin twelve or fifteen 
degrees further north than that of the habitat of any of the 
apes that most resemble man—the Pithecans (pp. 674, 680, 
682). 

I cite but one more authority on this point, and that is 
one which will command very considerate attention. It is 
Herbert Spencer, and I quote at some length. He says:* 

‘Evolution is commonly considered to imply that in everything there is an 
intrinsic tendency to become something higher, but this is an erroneous con- 
ception of it. If environing circumstances change, the species changes until 


‘t re-equilibrates itself with them. . . . Only now and then does the en- 
ivironing change initiate in the organism a new complication and so produce a 





1 Chain of Life, p. 241. Sce also MriTcHEe Li's Past in the Present, every 
where. And still better, Dawson’s Fossil Men, p. 180, and following. 
® Ancient Life-History of the Earth, p. 364. 
* Principles of Sociology, Vol. I, Chap. viii, § 50. 
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somewhat higher type. When the habitat entails modes of life that are in- 
ferior some degeneration results. . . . Direct evidence forces this con- 
clusion upon us. Lapse from higher civilization to lower civilization 
made familiar during school-boy days is further exemplified as our knowledge 
increases; . . . many large and highly evolved societies have either dis- 
appeared or have dwindled to barbarous hordes or have been long passing 
through slow decay; . . . thus then the tribes now known as lowest 
[note the word, ‘‘ lowest”’], must exhibit some social phenomena which are 
due . . . tocauses that operated during past social states higher than 
the present.” 


So much for admissions and testimonies by those who 
are best qualified to speak on the subject. 

But there is one point to which we have not adverted. 
The ‘‘men” of whom these authors, except, perhaps, 
Spencer, speak, were men who had wandered far from 
the primeval home of their ancestors. We know very 
well, that in our day, the lowest and most debased 
savages which exist are found in parts of Africa and 
the South Sea Islands, and co-exist in point of time 
with the civilization and culture of London and Paris, 
of Berlin and Vienna. We know also that when Athens 
was at the height of its glory, the savages of America were 
still in their stone age. Who then can tell but that when 
those rude cave-dwellers and mound builders, of whom 
Huxley, Dawson and Nicholson speak, representing as they 
do the whole class of scientists, in this matter at least, 
who can say, I ask, but that when these men lived in their 
caves, hunted with bows and arrows, and had nothing at 
best but stone implements, the men who lived in the far 
East in the Nile valley, or on the banks of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, may have been at the very height of their 
glory, at the culminating point of their civilization and their 
culture? Dr. Mitchell, in his work ‘‘The Past in the Pres- 
ent,” has shown that now, even to-day, all these three 
forms or stages of human life, may be found, with 
nearly all that characterized the earlier and the lowest 
stages, if indeed the lowest was the earlier, in Scotland, 
and within a few hours’ ride from Edinburgh itself. 

And of course these ruder implements may have been 
used by the poorer classes, while the richer people had 
tools and implements of a much higher order. This is, in 
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fact, just what Dr. Schlieman found to have been the case 
in that pre-Trojan city, which he discovered below the ruins 
of ancient Troy, and which was most likely contemporary 
with Solutré, Aurigniac, Mentone and other earliest abodes 
of men in Europe. 

But at any rate I think it worthy of special note—as a fact 
always to be kept in mind—a fact that cannot be too much 
insisted upon, in this connection, that no one of the discov- 
eries or discovered facts in the valleys of the Tigris, the 
Euphrates and the Nile, has yet pointed to or indicated an 
earlier or previous period of savagery or barbarism. There 
is no indication even, of a previous, nomadic or wandering 
life. At the beginning, with the very earliest moment of 
which there is any hint or suggestion, the people were a 
settled people, a civilized people, with towns and cities, an 
advanced architecture, a written language and,—let us add 
—a monotheistic religion. And these are the earliest settle- 
ments and the earliest settlers that we know anything 
about. The European savages were evidently wanderers 
from some such home. And these are facts of science too, 
outside of, though concurring with Bible teaching. 

If now we turn from man to look for his supposed an- 
cestor, the stock from which he is supposed to have been 
derived, I note the fact that so far as we know, and so far 
as any discoveries or researches have brought any facts in 
the case to light, there were none of the quadrumanous 
animals in existence at the time when man appeared, that 
were of a higher grade or order than those that are in exist- 
ence now. 

Saporta, already cited, says of them, p. 680: 

‘* They have in their faces and ways something singularly human. The pithe- 
cans however have other contiguities than purely human ones. Their ways are 
rather analogous than directly the same as those of man, with other adapta- 
tions. They seem to have followed a wholly different course of evolution.... 
We have then reason not to admit the simian origin of man without decisive 
proof. Morever the pithecans secm to have been evolved in a different direc- 
tion from man. Beginning in heat they perish rapidly when brought into tem- 
perate zones. . . While man coming from the north advances toward the 
south only when the depression of temperature favors his progress in that 
direction.” 


Of course if we should make it a question of the present 
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time, there would be no question about it. Nobody would 
seriously consider it or listen to arguments in its favor. 
The men of to-day would as soon and as easily believe that 
aman had been born without a father, or had come into 
the world without parents of either sex, as that a man of 
the average capacities and all ‘“‘the essential character- 
istics” of men as they now are, had been begotten, born 
and reared by any pair of apes, monkeys or baboons, 
ourang-outangs, chimpanzies or gorillas, now known to 
exist on the face of the earth. 

I do not propose to discuss the points of resemblance or 
of disagreement between man and the higher of the anthro- 
poid apes, now known. I have just said that the difference 
is so great and of such a nature, that no scientific man be- 
lieves or would suppose for a moment that any human off- 
spring could be born of any of the anthropoids that now 
exist. And the point of my argument is that there never 
has been, so far as we know or have any reason, however 
slight, to believe, a time when the difference was less or even 
so little as it is now, or the improbability, and, I may add, 
the absurdity of the supposition of such an origin for man 
would be greater than it is now. We gain nothing there- 
fore by thinking of it as in the past, in some long gone geo- 
logical age, except that possibly we thereby obscure the 
sense of the monstrous absurdity of the supposition, or di- 
vert attention from dwelling upon it long enough to realize 
how monstrous and unscientific it is. 

In this respect time is really of no account. Even if man 
existed before the close of the glacial period, of which Daw- 
son says there is no evidence worth considering, and even 
Huxley admits that what there is that is claimed ‘‘is of a 
very dubious character”, it does not help the matter. Men 
and apes were no more alike, and not ‘even so much 
alike, then as those varieties of men and apes that most 
nearly approach each other are now. 

Of course there is no doubt but that great changes may 
take place in both men and animals in consequence of the 
physical influence of ‘‘environment” during a succession of 
generations. It is commonly believed that all the varieties 
of the domestic dog have been thus produced among the 
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descendants of some of one primitive stock. And most 
men who believe in the historic unity of the human race, 
believe that the differences we now see among them are the 
result of the influence of climate, mode of life and similar 
causes. Whether these causes and others like them might 
or might not produce, in the course of time, the difference 
which now constitutes the distinction between what we re- 
cognize as different species or not, we need not now pause to 
inquire; nor do we need to dispute or deny it. Two facts 
are indisputable: 

1. Nobody supposes that men, or human beings, like 
what we now see living on the earth, could have descended 
immediately from any of the forms of the apes or monkeys 
that are now in existence. 

2. Nobody believes that the difference between men, and 
even the highest and most anthropoid apes could have come 
in the way in which evolutionists believe it to have come, 
in the length of time which is all that, as we now see, can 
be allowed for the change. Not even the length of time 
thus found to be allowable for the transformation would 
be sufficient if it were many times doubled. And we 
may repeat Dawson’s statement, already quoted: ‘‘ The only 
reason for supposing a greater antiquity for man than six 
or eight thousand years, arises from the requirement of the 
hypothesis of evolution.” 

In view of the second fact just stated, in connection with 
some others that I need not cite, many of the staunchest 
advocates of evolution are of opinion that man is not a 
direct descendant of any of the monkey or ape tribes, but 
that the two-men and monkeys, are collateral descendants 
from a much more primitive stock. 

But for this view no proof has been offered, and it is sug- 
gested as a mere possibility, or a means to escape the con- 
viction of the recent and supernatural origin of man. 

In view of this claim two very serious objections are 
urged: 

1. The first is, that there seems to be a limit to the 
extent to which the descendants of any stock may vary or 
diverge from the original type. Take the domestic dog as 
an example. Supposing they were all derived from one 
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stock—and if they have not been so derived the whole theory 
of evolution breaks down; they have departed widely from 
the original type, and are very unlike one another. The va- 
rieties of dogs differ more widely from one another than 
the different races of men; but yet they are all dogs; there 
has never been developed the characteristics of any new 
species; nothing to show that dogs may have been derived, 
by natural descent, in any past time, from a stock or par- 
entage that would not have been regarded as canine. Thus 
there seems to be a barrier around such natural groups of 
animals which men cannot, and the forces and influences 
of nature do not enable, them to pass. And of course no 
one will doubt that, if there are such groups, the human 
species constitutes one of them. 

2. If, however, we turn to the past and consider the long 
ages of geological time, we encounter another difficulty; 
the records of the past furnish no proof of genealogical de- 
scent. Thus it is claimed that the earliest animals of the 
horse family were very small and in many respects very un- 
like the horses of to-day; that there has been a series and a 
succession of such animals on the same part of the earth’s 
surface, beginning back in the early Tertiary. That there 
is such a series admits of no doubt. But there is no proof 
of lineal descent in the case. For example, there is a race 
of white men living in the Ohio valley to-day. A few cen- 
turies ago the red-skin Indians lived there, and before 
them the mound builders. We know that the white men 
are not the descendants of the red-skins, and it is not gen- 
erally supposed that the red-skins descended from the 
mound builders. But there is just as much, and just as lit- 
tle, proof of actual descent and evolution in the case of 
these successive races of men in the valley of the Ohio as 
there is of evolution or lineal descent in the case of the 
horse family, just alluded to. And yet this case of the 
equide is regarded as one cf the strongest proofs of evolu- 
tion in the past. Or, to put it in another form, there is no 
more proof, and incomparably less intrinsic probability, 
that man has ever or any where descended from any race 
or order in the animal kingdom below him—than there is 
now and té-day that the present race of civilized white 
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people in the Ohio valley descended from the old mound 
builders through the red-skin Indians. 

As Dawson says (Chain of Life, p. 361), ‘‘ Paleontology 
furnishes no direct evidence, and perhaps never can furnish 
any, as to the actual transformation of one species into 
another,” or, as we may add, the development or evolution 
of any new species that have been recognized as a species 
from stock or parentage belonging to another species. But 
the replacing one species by another very similar to it, like 
the Indians by the whites or the European, even on our 
continent, is very common throughout the animal world. 
And so far as human observation and scientific knowledge 
is concerned, this is the only way in which different species 
have ever succeeded each other in the same habitat in geo- 
logical time. All else is mere assumption. 

III. So much for the body of man—the time and manner 
of its origin. Now let us turn to the consideration of his 
mind or his soul. 

So far as I know, the advocates of evolution, in its most 
extreme form—that is, evolution without Divine interposi- 
tions—belong to two classes; the one class deny the exist- 
ence and reality of mind, and would, if they were con- 
sistent with their theory, cease to use the word alto- 
gether; the other make it an abstract term, and speak of it 
as derived from nerve-action, as light, heat and electricity 
are produced by chemical action. 

But in this case they make ‘‘ mind” synonymous with 
‘* thought;” and thus they evade the question altogether. 
For the question now before us is not how does thought 
come, or how does the mind think, but it is, how does the 
mind itself—or how did it—come into existence? 

To put ourselves into a position to appreciate the im- 
portance of this question, and its bearing on the adequacy 
of evolution as an explanation of the phenomena of 
man’s appearing and life in the Universe, let us consider, a 
moment, the nature and limits of evolution itself. 

Evolution proper, that is, evolution by itself alone and 
without God as a Creator, can be no more than a derivation 
of new forms, combinations and conditions out of pre- 
existing substances or elements. It cannot produce any- 
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thing that is substantially new; no new element or first 
principles—but only new forms of the old matter. Evolu- 
tion, if it is but one process, must be continuous, like a 
line, whether straight or curved, that has, or can have, 
one equation that will express and indicate all its points or 
loci; it cannot be now straight, then pass into a parabola, 
and end in a spiral or some curve of a still higher and more 
complicated order. 

Or to put the matter in another light: We may suppose 
we have a Universe composed of certain elements. For the 
sake of simplicity we will say the four, oxygen, hydrogen, 
carbon and nitrogen. Now, these elements may unite in 
various ways and proportions and form, say, carbonic acid, 
water, ammonia, or illuminating gas. And, I am willing to 
admit, for the occasion, that, by way of pure evolution, 
they may unite so as to form the exceedingly complicated 
and unstable compound called ‘ protoplasm ”—C,,, H.,, 
N,, O,,. And again, I am willing to go still further, and 
admit that this protoplasm would be a living mass—though 
I do not see how it could be so—but I am willing to 
admit that it would be a living being, with all the phe- 
nomena of sensibility, growth, reproduction, decay and 
death. 

But if anywhere in the course of these changes—evolu- 
tions and developments—we should encounter a new ele- 
ment, as for example, iron or calcium, sulphur or potas- 
sium, whether simple or in combination with the others, 
we should know at once that we had come to something 
more than evolution—to some fact which evolution, with- 
out something besides evolution—something acting as a 
creating power—could not explain. So long as we find 
only new forms and combinations of the old matter, the 
pre-existing elements, evolution may satisfy us and answer 
all the purposes of explaining what we see. 

But somewhere along in the series, in the ascending 
order, and later in geological time, when we reach man— 
if not before—we come to mind; this is a substantial re- 
ality. It is no mere combination of any of the four—or 
the sixty-four—if that is the number—of elements that 
were in that nebulous mass in which Tyndall thought he 
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saw ‘“‘the potency and promise of life and of all that now 
exists.”* 

Is the mind then a substantial reality? The question be- 
comes one of controlling importance just now. 

Several answers and modes of answers may be given. 
But I prefer one that is somewhat ad hominem, to those 
whose views we are here considering. 

Let us take acase. At night, after a day of unusual ex- 
citement, one feels tired and would be glad to go to sleep. 
The ‘‘I” wants to go to sleep; but the brain—or the body 
—will not goto sleep. The heart keeps the blood flowing 
into the brain, with the fullness of high activity. The 
brain is kept active, and zt keeps the ego, the ‘‘I” awake 
and active in spite of itself. Are they one and the same, 
and not rather two, the ‘‘I” and ‘‘the brain” ? the one op- 
posing and resisting the other? 

Or in the reverse of the case: Suppose, after a day of 
ordinary labor, we feel tired and drowsy—inclined to 
sleep: that is, the body feels so; and every physical and 
physiological condition indicates approaching sleep. But 
the ‘‘I” knows that it ought not to sleep; it has a duty to 
perform which it may not omit. Whatever the body and 
the brain, as a part of the body, and in harmony, in this 
at least, with all the rest of the body, may be inclined to do, 
we resist the tendency to sleep. We keep awake; and we 
keep on with our thinking in spite of the inclination of the 
brain, and the body, and we keep the brain and the body 
awake and at work, when, if left to themselves, they would 
go'to sleep. 

Are now the ‘‘brain” and the ‘‘I” the same? The brain 
that would go to sleep, and the “I” that would not allow 
it to do so? 

Are there not then two realities—two forces—the one 
acting contrary to the other, as completely as substantially 
as when I lift a weight, I am one force, and the object that 
I lift is another, anda resisting force? 





* Tindale may have seen ‘‘ the potency and promise of life,” whatever those 
words may mean, but he did not see, or if he did he has never told us, how 
these elements could become living beings, plants or animals, without Divine 
interposition—the agency and act of God. 
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But I cite a class of experiments that were performed at 
Cornell University, to determine the velocity or rate of mo- 
tion in the nerve currents. 

If we send a stimulus—say an electric shock up the arm, 
it goes to the spinal cord between the shoulders and is in- 
stantlv sent back to the muscles of the arm and produces 
a jerking motion which is both a matter of consciousness to 
the individual himself, and of observation by the eye to 
the observer. 

But the Professor tried a class of experiments in which 
the element of volition became involved. A signal was 
given by touching the toe of the left foot, and the sign was 
to be a motion of the index finger of the right hand. 

In these cases the current must pass up the leg, the length 
of the body, and reach the brain. It would then go down 
the right arm to the fore finger—a distance varying from 
six or seven, to eight or nine feet, according to the size of 
the individual. 

To appreciate the experiment, we must call to mind the 
fact that in this case there is no “‘ through line,” so to call 
it, from the toe to the finger of the hand on the other side. 
Suppose, for example, I wish to send a message from 
Albany to Boston through Springfield: if there is a 
‘‘through line” the message goes at once, in about twice 
the time that it would take to go to Springfield alone, But 
if there is no through line, the message must be taken off 
at Springfield before it can go on to its destination, and we 
are at the mercy of the Springfield operator. 

Now, there is, in the human body, such a through line 
from any point in the skin to the nerve-centre and back to 
the muscles that lie immediately under it, or are needed to 
control that limb to which the stimulus is applied. But 
there is no such line from the foot on one side of the body 
to the finger on the other. 

Hence in all of Professor Garver’s experiments the mes- 
sage has to be taken off and rewritten. In all cases the ego, 
the “‘ I,” was involved. There must be (1) consciousness of 
the sensation produced by the signal given in the foot; (2) 
thought as to whether the sign should be given or not; and 
(3) volition, and the exertion of force to produce the sign. 
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Professor Garver says, in the Report referred to (p. 422):1 





‘*Tt seems that when an individual is experimented upon, as in the given 
cases. he is conscious of being swrprised by the signal, even when expecting it- | 
And sometimes the surprise is such that he forgets to answer until he is con 
scious of considerable time elapsing. At times he has to ‘ think twice’ before 
he moves his finger or stipulated muscle.” 


But in all cases it takes longer for the current to pass 
from one point to the other than when it does not go 
through the ‘‘ I”—that is, longer than when the sign is not 
voluntary, as in the case of the electric shock. 

In the next place the ‘‘I” can arrest and detain the cur- 
rent for an indefinite time—long enough, as Professor Gar- 
ver says, ‘‘to think twice;” that is, to recollect and consider 
whether to give the sign or not. And the length of time be- 
tween the signal and the sign is prolonged accordingly. 

But more than this. The ‘‘I” can arrest the current 
altogether, and give no sign. The signal may be given to 
the foot, the sensation perceived, and the “I” decide to 
give no sign; and no sign is given. 

Professor Garver adds, as aconclusion: ‘‘ Knowing, then, 
that there is a variable element entering after conscious- 
ness, it might not be going too far to assume the variation 
is entirely cerebral,” p. 422. 

But how “‘cerebral/” Only, I apprehend, as it occurs in 
the cerebrum or brain proper; and that is just where the 
‘“*T” acts. 

Hence the ‘‘ I,” the mind, the soul, the self, the ego—or 
whatever we choose to call it, is proven to be a reality—a 
real cause in the production of the phenomena, or at least, 
in giving character to them. 

Nor is this all. The “I” acts according to a law not 
known in material things—or rather it does not act in ac- 
cordance with a law that rules in all the phenomena of 
motion and change in mere matter. 

It can and does, of itself, act or withhold action, act 
sooner or later, with no cause or influence, so far as known 
or discernible, outside of itself, or foreign to its own nature. 


> 
- 





1 «* American Journal of Science and Arts,” for June, 1878, pp. 413-422. 
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It takes time, as the Professor says, ‘‘ to think twice,” in 
some cases; and in others it does not act at all. And he 
might have added, it can and does in some cases act when 
no signal is given. ‘‘ There is a variable element after con- 
sciousness,” such as never occurs in mere inanimate matter. 
A stone that is propelled by the hand never stops ‘‘ to think 
twice” or even once, before it starts. The dead bird does 
not stop to think before it falls to the earth. The atoms of 
oxygen and hydrogen do not ‘‘ hesitate” to unite when the 
temperature has reached the required degree. There is ‘‘no 
variable element after consciousness ”—and no conscious- 
ness, after which to be a variable element in any of the 
phenomena with which physical science has to deal. 

And the brain itself is no exception to this law that per- 
tains and controls in all other matters, atoms, molecules or 
masses. In the case of purely ideo-motor, reflex action, the 
action or reaction is as immediate and as truly and really, 
though not quite so completely and entirely, beyond our 
power of control, as in the case of the jerk that follows the 
electric shock. Let something irresistibly ludicrous occur 
before our eyes or in the hearing of our ears, and the out- 
burst of laughter will come in spite of ourselves, Or let 
something exceedingly sad occur to our thoughts, and the 
outcry of grief, the groan and the tears will come; we can- 
not put them off as we sometimes do our repentance to ‘‘a 
more convenient season,” or to some chosen opportunity. 
This is a purely brain reaction, and it is as immediate and to 
a large extent as uncontrollable and irresistible as the reflex 
action from the other nerve-centres. But in Professor Gar- 
ver’s experiments it was not so. Torepeat again his words: 

‘*It seems that when an individual is experimented upon, as in the given 
cases, he is conscious of being surprised by the signal, even when expecting it. 
And sometimes the surprise is such that he forgets to answer until he is con- 


scious of considerable time elapsing. At times he has to ‘think twice’ before 
he moves his finger or stipulated muscle.” 


Now in this we have mind proved to be a reality, an ac- 
tive agent, a substantial thing, as clearly as we have or can 
have such an agent proved to exist anywhere. We prove 
it by a process similar in kind, and as certain in its results, 
as that by which we prove the existence of carbon, or hy- 
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drogen, or any one of the chemical elements that is never 
found in a separate state. 

It is sut generis. It has properties that distinguish it 
from matter in any of its forms and modes of activity as 
distinctly and as clearly as the properties which, in chem- 
istry, distinguish one substance or element from another, as 
iron, for example, from carbon, or silex from chlorine. 

Where then did the mind come and how came it into ex- 
istence? Manifestly, it is not a compound of any of the 
four, or the sixty-four material elements, of which all the 
visible and tangible objects in the universe are made up. 
Evolution cannot explain its origin, or tell how it came into 
existence. It is beyond and outside of any mere process of 
evolution from the primordial mass of matter of which and 
from which, for aught we know, all things else in this 
world may have been evolved. 

1V. Evolution is a word that has, however, come into 
very general use and is likely to remain, as I think, in use 
for a long time; the word denotes a process indeed; but the 
process itself falls short, in several ways, of being an ade- 
quate explanation of anything. It had a beginning and 
must come to anend. It has a subject-matter which it did 
not originate and a beginning which it did not inaugurate. 
It is under a law which it did not ordain and must come 
to an end from which it cannot of itself emerge. 

It is perfectly certain that we live in the midst of a suc- 
cession Of stages of what, for certain purposes and in cer- 
tain aspects of the case, may be called an evolution, there 
was a time in the past when there was no living thing on 
the earth. From the first appearance of living things, 
plants and animals, there has been a steady progress from 
lower to higher, until at last we have men. But why has 
this progress or evolution gone no further? 

If God existed at first as its cause His will is its limit and 
law; and His purpose is the adequate explanation of the fact 
that it has gone no further and produced nothing higher 
than man, and nothing better than what we see around us 
now. Otherwise there is no explanation and no an- 
swer can be given to questions why it has gone no fur- 
ther. The change or progress which the matter of the 
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universe is now undergoing is from an extreme of heat and 
diffusion to one of condensation and cold. At these ex- 
tremes there must be, though for different reasons at each, 
a complete ‘‘ equilibrium or rest,” as Herbert Spencer has 
called it, for each particle and atom or mass of matter. 

From this state—whether of ‘‘equilibrium” or of 
‘rest ’—mere matter cannot arouse itself to begin either 
chemical or mechanical action. Nor can it oscillate or vi- 
brate between any two points short of those extremes, with- 
out some force outside of matter and acting on it by a 
law different from any of the forces that are known to 
either chemistry or physics. 

The forces of mere inanimate matter are, in reference to 
the point before us, of two kinds: The one act by impact, 
giving, as it were, a blow, then cease to act. The motion thus 
produced is in a straight line and with a uniform velocity, 
and without some other force acting upon the mass in mo- 
tion; the motion can never come to an end. The other 
kind of forces act continuously—like gravity, for example. 
The motion thus produced is, where there is no other force 
acting on the same mass, in a straight line and with a con- 
stantly increasing velocity. 

With the two forces acting together on the same mass we 
may have motion in a curve line, and, under certain con- 
ditions, we have alternations, oscillations or vibrations, 
back and forth between limits or maximum and minimum 
points. We have examples in the planets revolving around 
the sun, the pendulum that vibrates, attracted by the 
earth, and by the piston in a steam cylinder, that is kept 
moving back and forth by the steam that comes in from 
outside. But there can be no mass of matter outside of 
the material universe to keep it moving between any two 
extremes. Materialism without God cannot produce or ex- 
plain evolution. 

I have admitted, for the sake of the argument, that 
oxygen, hydrogen, carbon and nitrogen might of them- 
selves unite in the formation of protoplasm, and that the 
substance thus formed might becomea living being, a moner 
oranameba. But I do not see how this could take place 
without something more than the agency of mere matter 
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and the so-called ‘‘forces” of matter. Life, and the phe- 
nomena of life, seem to be something different in kind, and 
not in degree only, from what had ever existed before they 
made their appearance. It seems to me to exceed the na- 
ture of mere evolution as truly and as completely as a 
chemical analysis, or synthesis rather, that should produce 
a new element, as carbon or chlorine from any of the others 
that are totally unlike it, or iron from oxygen and silex, or 
phosphorus from water and carbonic acid. 

Precisely so,-of each of the three great periods in evolu- 
tion, there must have been a change in the law and a new 
thing produced (1) at the beginning of chemical action, down 
to the origin of protoplasm, and the beginning of animal life, 
(2) at the begining of animal life through all the geological 
ages, during which we have the origin of the successive 
species beginning with the lowest or nearly the lowest, 
and extending up, in zoological order, and down in geologi- 
cal time, to the advent of man. And the (3) begun 
with the entrance of Mind as an agent and a force in 
mundane affairs with men—if we do not find mind prop- 
erly so called below man, or if we do find it below him, 
then whenever we first find mind with real spontaneity of 
action, or freedom of choice and power of self control. 

Ihave said of the word ‘‘ Evolution” that it is but the 
name of a process, and that the process itself which the 
word denotes is no adequate explanation of anything. 
It may be used as a name for the Divine Method—the way 
in which God does things. But there can be no evolution 
that includes the whole process and system without God as 
a Supernatural Divine Agent, a Being acting as man does 
—freely, spontaneously, intelligently, with purpose and 
reference to ends or final causes. A First Cause necessa- 
rily presupposes, implies and proves final causes, as a part 
of the system of which He is First Cause. 

It would be more proper to speak of evolutions in the plural, 
than of evolution, as if there were but one. For there 
must be, as we have seen, several successive states at the be- 
ginning and end of each of which there begun a new order of 
things or progress towards something higher, and ever 
pointing to something yet future, which quite possibly can 
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be fully accomplished and completed only when we shall 
have attained our final consummation and bliss in the eter- 
nal and glorious Kingdom that awaits those that follow the 
Lamb whithersoever He goeth. In each of the successive 
stages there is a different law and higher agency, with a 
more complicated administration. First, only chemical and 
natural laws—then animal instincts, and finally reason and 
conscience; reason and conscience which point to and prom- 
ise higher forms of spiritual life and a state of existence 
after this earthly life is ended, and earth itself shall have 
done all that it can do for us. 

Evolution without God as the prime mover and ever act- 
ing agent, is but a very superficial view. It is unsatisfactory 
and incomprehensible to any one who seeks a thorough un- 
derstanding of what he professes to believe. But God is 
essentially a miracle-worker. He may have a constant, 
agency in all things. He may be the one force that moves in 
all things that move and change regularly by law, without 
free agency and spontaneity of action. Where there is such 
agency and such action we have an originating, if not an 
original force, which may be, in the words of the apostle 
a ** worker together with God:” or a worker against Him, 
in which case the ‘‘ work” is sin. But He must be a mira- 
cle-worker. 

Now, in a very important sense the works of man are mi- 
raculous as seen from mere inanimate nature. And the 
works of God, some of them at least, as seen from man’s 
point of view, and in reference to him, must be miraculous 
in the highest, strictest sense of the word. We can have 
no other meaning for the word miracle than acts like these 
will indicate and fulfill. 

And such miracles must have occurred all along in the his- 
tory of the past. A beginning of life, or living organism, 
was one. The introduction of man, by immediate creation 
or otherwise, must have been another. The introduction 
and the origin of Christianity, the beginning of ‘‘ the regen- 
eration” (Matt. xix. 28), was another in thesame line. And 
these point to another still to come—the resurrection and 
the glorification of the body, preparatory to a final state. 
The history of the past, beginning with geological time, 
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proves the first of our statements. History proves the third, 
and evolution, if we accept it as a law and method that has 
been manifested in the past, is our proof of thefourth. For 
I hold it to be incontrovertible that as certainly as the facts 
of nature prove evolution and give a meaning to the word, so 
certainly does evolution itself point to and predict a future 
of glory surpassing the present as far as anything in the 
present exceeds the past, something what no eye hath seen 
nor ear heard, and no heart can conceive. 

There is one thing which the advocates of evolution have 
done for us, for which we may well be thankful. They 
have brought forward the doctrine of final causes, of work- 
ing for results; or of events preceding events, and preparing 
the way for them; of all things working together as a whole, 
and for some one great result; so that hereafter it cannot be 
calied in question—all that can be done is to pervert and 
caricature it. They have enabled us to see a new meaning 
in the words of our Blessed Lord. ‘‘ My Father worketh 
hitherto and I work.” ‘‘ Hitherto” and up to this time. In 
the six ‘‘days” or periods and until man came in creation, 
and since man was created in history, in covenants and in 
revelations, in rites and ritual, by priest and by prophet, 
revealing Himself to those who would willingly receive His 
word and follow it, guiding the hearts of those who cared 
not for Him, so that they should also do the thing He would 
have done, though ‘‘it was not in their heart,” and they 
**meant” no such thing (Isa. x. 6, &c.), until “‘ in the fulness 
of time,” and when all things were ready, Christ came in the 
flesh. Hitherto, since the creation it was God in history. 
But now a new ag: begins; it is the ‘‘ regeneration,” and 
God works in His church to convert the world and prepare 
the people for that second coming, that glorious coming 
that awaits us—to come, no one can tell when or how soon, 
But in all, through all, God works. He does not the less 
make the sun to rise and set, or grass to grow, or the ‘‘ hinds 
to calve.” He does not the less guide and control in the des- 
tinies of nations. But His work is more conspicuous and 
notable now in the hearts of those who through faith and 
obedience seek to be conformed to His blessed will. Hith- 
erto God hath wrought, and now and from that date Christ 
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works in His new way, anc vill work until, seeing the trav- 
ail of His soul, His heart shail be satisfied, and His blessed- 
ness and His glory shall have become complete in the num- 
ber of the redeemed. 

But the one great inspiring thought, made manifest and 
conspicuous above all else, is the thought that hitherto GOD 
worketh! in all things and everywhere, and not six days 
only in some way off time, as we have been taught. With- 
out him evolution is nothing; nature is nothing, and man 
could not have been. Wemay go so far as to say that He 
is the one force; which in its various forms we call heat, 
and light, and attraction and such like—and most certain 
it is that without HIM there could have been no such phe- 
nomenon. I say we may affirm this doctrine, and I do not 
see how metaphysics can altogether disprove it. But it 
seems to me far more likely that He has created the atoms 
and molecules, and masses, so that they attract, repel, and 
act upon each other in various ways, and in ways of their 
own, as man himself acts of himself spontaneously. But 
at any rate God IS and ‘‘is all in all.” Without Him noth- 
ing that exists could have existed. Without him nothing 
that has occurred could have occurred, and without Him 
there is nothing in the future to hope for or desire. So true, 
even froma purely scientific point of view, are those words 
of S. Paul, the soundest science, concurring in this with the 
profoundest theology. ‘‘In Him we live, and move, and 
have our being.” W. D. Witson. 








THE CHURCH AND THE NEGRO. 


OR us the negro is not in Africa; he is in the United 
States. He is here nearly seven millions strong— 
more than twice as many negroes as there were white 
people at the time our Government was established. They 
are practically pagans. Christianity has but slightly af- 
fected either their understanding or their morals. The aw- 
ful picture drawn by Dr. Tucker of Mississippi, at the last 
Church Congress, has never been gainsaid. It is substan- 
tially true. Here and there, there is an ‘‘ Uncle Tom;” but 
for every one such there are a hundred thousand savages. 

1. Are these people accessible by our Church? 

2. By what processes can they be reached? 

3. Is it desirable to reach them? 

Let us consider the last question first. Is it expedient to 
plan for them asa race? The late General Convention dis- 
tinctly decided that it was not. The Convention took this 
ground chiefly on account of the opening missionary 
address by the Bishop of Alabama. The effect of it was 
much deepened later on in the session by a speech of Dr. 
Goodwin of Pennsylvania, to the same purport. 

The attention of the Convention was so filled with the mat- 
ter of Prayer Book Revision that it examined nothing else 
carefully. Witness the action upon Lay Readers, which, as a 
principle was monstrous, and as law, not worth the paper 
it was written upon. So, in this case, the House did not 
have time to weigh and reject the very cheap sentimentality 
which moved it. 

No color line! No caste in the Church! Jesus Christ knows neither 
Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free! All are equal in the Church of God! 
All brethren in one household! 

These be very pretty sentiments. They were applauded. 
They wera received as a true statement of the issue. 

Their theory was acted upon,—and the Negroes were left 
outside, just where they have been all these years! 
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The trouble with these cheap catchwords (which usually 
come most glibly from men who do not act upon them), is 
that they confuse the issue. There isa very easy way to 
avoid a color line in the Church. It is by having but one 
color in it. That is the casenow. The Negro race in this 
country, our Church, as such, has not touched. With the 
Mulattoes we have been measurably successful. But they 
are a distinct people! 

Ignorance, or forgetfulness of this fact probably had 
much to do with the action taken by the General Conven- 
tion. Theidea prevailed that the present machinery of the 
Church might safely be trusted to seize the ‘‘ best ” among 
the colored people, and fit them to become propagandists 
among their race. It must be remembered that the ‘‘ race ” 
of this class is not the Negro. Their sympathies are not 
with him. They are with the white. They do not like the 
colored people, and they are not trusted by them. In too 
many instances they are not deserving of trust. Their na- 
ture is against them. No man can conceive the turbulent 
hell which the presence of a few drops of white blood in a 
colored man’s veins creates in that man’s soul. The most 
intelligent and the most upright Mulatto I ever knew de- 
clared—with the glare of a wild beast in his eyes the 
while—‘‘ I could curse God for my white blood.” 

Our Church cannot reach the Negro through the Mu- 
latto. Christianity will not diffuse itself downward that 
way. Asa matter of history it never has done so. It will 
not do so now. The colored people call these others ‘‘ white 
niggers.” The gulf between them and what we call ‘‘ their 
own people ” is impassable. Among colored clergymen, as 
a rule, the successful ones have been the black ones. They 
are filled with a deep love for their race, and they are not 
ashamed of them. 

Of the colored members of our Church in this country 
five-sixths have white blood. We have not reached the 
Negroes yet. 

Is it well to think of them or plan for them as a people? 
Can they not be safely left for the Church, in her various 
parishes, to deal with as individuals? 

The reply is: The Church, in the various localities where 
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they are, has had opportunity for more than a hundred 
years to reach them after this fashion-—and has not done it. 
The Church people, in the South, dd not do it in the past, 
and can not do it now. The simple truth is, they are too 
poor. Whatever may be their good will—and with a few 
conspicuous exceptions their will is good—they are not able. 
No one will ever know the straits to which the southern 
people have been reduced since the war. They have never 
told it themselves. They are a proud, reticent race. After 
the surrender, the Chaplain and his flock—what was left 
of it—went home together, and found their Church tum- 
bling into ruin—maybe torn with a shell—maybe with the 
ordure of cavalry horses in it. For nearly twenty years 
they have been trying to rebuild their waste places. They 
have all they can do to feed their own sheep. During all 
these years, also, they have been compelled, by no fault of 
their own, to regard the negroes as their political opponents. 

Now, they ask the Church at large for help to enable 
them to reach this emancipated people. But they ask for 
money, and not for advice. Above all they deprecate (and 
the General Convention sustained them in this) ‘‘as incon- 
sistent with true Catholicity and detrimental to the inter- 
ests of all concerned, the provision of separate organizations 
and definite legislation for the peoples embraced within the 
communion of this Church.” 

The General Convention sustained this view. It sus- 
tained it against the earnest arguments of those who have 
shown themselves to be most deeply interested in the work; 
against such men as Bishop Dudley of Kentucky, and Dr. 
Porter of South Carolina. 

The arguments which sustained this position were two: 

1. That ecclesiastical legislation with reference to any 
particular class, is bad in principle, unchurchly, uncatholic, 
unchristian. 

2. That the exigency in this case is not such as to demand 
it. 

We will consider the latter first. 

In his address the Bishop of Alabama said: 


We must rid ourselves of the idea that we have to deal with these people 
in large masses. There are no symptoms of any such thing. The great body 
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of the colored people are engulfed by other religious systems. Few come to 
us. 


Less than twenty-four hours before these words were 
spoken I was asked to meet the Bishops of Connecticut, 
Central New York and Alabama, and did so, to confer with 
them concerning Mrs. Buford’s work in Virginia. I called 
attention to the fact that there are in Brunswick Co., Va., 
two thousand plantation negroes standing ready to come 
into the Church; that I had seen them and talked with 
them and preached to them; that within the last three 
years clergymen from outside the Diocese where they are, 
had visited them and baptised three hundred of their child- 
ren; that I had helped administer the Holy Communion to 
five hundred of them at one service; that a day school is 
being supported for them, and attended by three hundred 
of their children; that these people were being ministered 
to, as best they might, by a Lay Reader sent to them at 
the advice of the Bishop of Connecticut, until such time as 
the Bishop of Virginia would allow a Priest to be sent to 
them; that the Bishop of Virginia had observed no terms of 
courtesy to them or to those who tried to minister to them; 
that these people were waiting, and had been waiting for 
five years, for the door of the Church to be opened to them; 
and that I was credibly informed, by direct witnesses, of 
the same state of things existing in a locality in North Caro- 
lina, and in one in Mississippi. 

The opportunity does exist. The negroes either move in 
masses, or they do not move at all. Out of all compare, the 
most hopeful field for missionary work our Church has ever 
had is among the negroes in the south. 

But can the Church, as such, work it? Or must we leave 
it to the ability or the caprice of each diocesan conscience 
and purse? 

Is it competent to the General Convention to take the re- 
sponsibility for the work away from the dioceses where they 
are, and to place it elsewhere? 

That the General Convention possess the power to do so 
I think no one will seriously question. The idea is not a 
new one. In 1874 the House of Bishops appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of Bishops Atkinson, Williams, Stevens, 
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Vail, and Gregg, to report upon ‘‘the appointment of Suf- 
fragan Bishops, and of Bishops for Freedmen and Foreign- 
ers.” The Committee brought in a majority and a minor- 
ity report. The report of the minority was adopted. That 
was: ‘‘It is inexpedient to take any action.” 

In 1873 Bishop Whittingham wrote: 


The plan of an episcopate for our colored population is by no means new 
tome. Long before the war I had been driven to meditate on it, by convic- 
tion that the blacks in my own diocese could not be efficiently provided for on 
our present scheme. The double, mutually compensatory and completory 
kinds of jurisdiction, topical and lingual; or distributed by metes and bounds, 
for a certain portion of the population, and by race or language (distributed 
over or scattered through the same metes or bounds, with or without recogni- 
tion of them), to a certain other portion or portions of a colimital population, 
I believe to have been existent, and more or less extensively employed through- 
out the Church in all ages. I, for one, am ready to enter upon endeavors to 
devise and execute such a plan. 

Of course, in the outset, it must of necessity have a missionary character, 
and be constituted with a distinct recognition of a steady process of evanish- 
ment in proportion as the several races or tongues should become merged in 
the general mass of the community. 


Every bishop in the American Church is the Episcopal 
descendant of a bishop who came to England as the bishop 
of a partially Christianized race which dwelt in the anny 
of previously existing episcopates. 

It is too late in the day, and we are not the sean: to 
question the catholicity of a bishop for the negroes. 

2. But is it expedient? It would be ‘‘ class legislation.” 
It would acknowledge the “‘colorline.” ‘‘It would confuse 
jurisdictions.” ‘‘It would require a change of canons.” 
Yes. It will be a very serious business, possibly a difficult 
business. There is a very easy way to escape the labor. We 
have only to do nothing. If we let the colored man alone 
he will let us alone. There is no ‘‘color line” in the Church 
now, because there is no color. And this after a hundred 
years of Church life with millions of colored people in the 
limits of our Church. ‘‘The great body of the colored peo- 
ple are engulfed by other religious systems.” Whose fault 
is it? Whoever may have been to blame in the past, it is 
the whole Church’s opportunity now. 

It is best to recognize facts. The distinction of race does 
exist. It is worse than idle to shut our eyestoit. Itis 
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not alone a question of color or education, or social rank; it 
is a question of nature. No amiable blindness will change 
the facts. Our Church cannot with her present machinery 
carry the Gospel to the negroes. We recognize this in Li- 
beria and in Hayti; why not recognize it in the United 
States? It would be less pleasant than the present theory, 
but it would be true, and therefore hopeful. 

Let us put the present theory at its best. Suppose each 
southern bishop to carry this poor people as a burden upon 
his soul. And indeed most of them do. Suppose he has 
ample means to support missionaries. 

Now, first, where are the missionaries? The bishop can- 
not to-day fill the vacant parishes. Last year the net in- 
crease in the clergy of our Church was one for every two 
dioceses! 

Raise up a colored ministry? The Standing Committee 
bars the path of every applicant with a canon! Latin! 
Greek! Church History! or a dispensation! 

The last General Convention took its stand upon the prin- 
ciple of no class legislation. Against this position three 
separate measures bruised themselves and fell. They were 
devised by the friends of the colored people. They all took 
the form of general acts. And because they were capable 
of general application, they all three came to grief. 

1. Dr. Porter, from the Conference at Sewanee, proposed 
a canon authorizing the construction of a missionary organ- 
ization in any diocese; requiring the appointment of a 
‘* Missionary Committee,” who should be to that organiza- 
tion, its clergy, candidates for orders and people, to all in- 
tents and purposes what the Standing Committee is to the 
rest of the diocese. 

This was voted down for the distinct reason that the 
scheme would be just as possible in Maine, where it would 
be vicious, as in South Carolina, where it would be helpful. 

2. The committee on canons reported a resolution recom- 
mending concurrence in an amendment proposed by the 
House of Bishops to Title I, Can. 2, Sub. Sec. 16, as fol- 
lows: 


If the Bishop, on consideration of his case, encourage him to proceed, he 
shall procure and lay before the Standing Committee a testimonial signed by 
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at least two presbyters of this Church, certifying that in their opinion the pos- 
tulant possesses such special qualifications as will make his ministry useful, 
and adding any other reasons for a dispensation which they may believe to 
exist. 


The Rev. Dr. Goodwin, with the same charms and candor 
which marked his objection to the former policy as being 
‘* special,” objected to this as being ‘“‘ general.” That is a 
modification which would open the way into the ministry 
for uneducated colored men in Virginia, would also open it 
to uneducated white men in Pennsylvania. 

8. The Rev. Dr. Gray, of Tennessee, moved that ‘“‘ the 
Board of Missions be urged to appropriate $50,000 per an- 
num for work among the colored people.” 

This was almost unanimously rejected, on the ground 
that the House had never instructed the Board of Managers 
in the matter of appropriations to particular objects. 

And so, the Convention having at the outset been led by 
specious arguments into taking a false position, found itself 
unable all the way through to do anything which would 
help to bring our Church to the negro. 

But push the supposition farther. Allow a Southern 
Bishop to be full of zeal for this work; allow that he has 
ample means at his disposal; and that he can secure all the 
missionaries he desires. What tools will these missionaries 
use? The negro cannot read. <A service which supposes 
that every worshipper shall have a Prayer Book in his hand 
is impossible for him. Of course we all know that litur- 
gical worship existed for fourteen hundred years before the 
art of printing. Our Church does not take the ground that 
public worship is impossible until people have learned to 
read. But still, to fit our liturgy to the needs of an illiter- 
ate congregation, and at the same time assure the teaching 
of our doctrine, is a delicate task. It requires more time 
and care and authority than any diocesan possesses. Even 
if he could do so, every time a colored congregation uses 
such a service they break the law of the Church whose very 
object is to change their religion from extravagance to 
order and law! 

It is better to face the facts and provide for them. The 
whites and the blacks cannot be dealt with in the same way, 
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even though they do live in the same diocese. The simple 
question is: Shall we have them as a distinct race within 
the Church, or let them remain as a separate race without 
the Church? The whites and negroes cannot worship to- 
gether yet. How many parishes are there in the South 
who will allow their Church to be used in the afternoon or 
evening, when it is idle, for a service for the negrose? How 
many such parishes are there in the North? Not many. 
What colored Priest is there in the South who would 
venture to sit down in a white man’s parlor? The gulf is 
impassable, and will be so for a century to come. It is not 
altogether wrong that it should be. The Church has never 
committed herself to the communistic heresy that all men 
are equal. They are not. Read the Catechism. 

A hundred years of beggarly results have proven the 
folly of our method. 

We have done better work with the savage Indians who 
speak an unknown tongue. We have done better work in 
Japan and in Africa than among these people who live at 
our doors, wait at our tables, and speak our own language. 

We have refused to look the facts in the face. 

But if we recognize the fact ofa separate race and arrange 
our machinery accordingly, will it introduce confusion and 
break up order? Wise men do not think so. Canonists are 
not apprehensive. Bishop Whittingham saw in it an old 
Catholic usage. The Bishop of Connecticut sees no danger. 
Who does? 

Within a month I heard two of the most honored Bishops 
in the South declare that if the Church would consecrate a 
Bishop for the colored people they would each be willing if 
they could to resign their Dioceses to become such Bishop. 

But our Church knows of nothing but territorial dioceses. 
No more she does, nor does she know of any other kind 
than territorial parishes! And yet, as a matter of fact, in 
only two or three dioceses do the parishes have metes and 
bounds. If rectors do not quarrel about the ownership of 
this or that member of their flocks, why should Bishops? 
Especially when the line of demarcation is as broad as the 
difference between black and white? The line which sepa- 
rates the races is so conspicuous that all diocesan and paro- 
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chial lines fade out of sight beside it. There can be nocon- 
flict of authority. The Bishop of the colored race would 
touch existing diocesan affairs as little as though heand his 
flock dwelt in Japan. At any rate we are convinced by all 
experience in the past, and by the non possumus of the last 
General Convention, that it is this or nothing. It is either 
two peoples within the Church, or one people left outside. 
S. D. McConnELL. 





RECENT LITERATURE. 


The Medical Language of S. Luke.—A proof from in- 
ternal evidence that ‘‘ The Gospel According to 8. Luke ” 
and ‘‘ The Acts of the Apostles,” were written by the same 
person, and that the writer was a medical man. By the 
Rev. William Kirk Hobart, LL.D., ex-scholar, Trinity 
College, Dublin. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co. 

This is a book of curious and unusual research. As its title 
indicates, it is devoted to an investigation rarely entered 
upon, but nevertheless of singular interest to the student 
of Holy Scripture. The author’s purpose, as he states it, 
‘*is to show, from an examination of the language em- 
ployed in the Third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles, 
that both are the works of a person well acquainted with 
the language of the Greek Medical Schools—a fact which, 
if established, will strongly confirm the belief that the 
writer of both was the same person, and was the person to 
whom they have been traditionally assigned by the Church, 
who is mentioned by 8S. Paul as ‘Luke, the Beloved 
Physician’—an identity which some have doubted or de- 
nied.” 

In carrying out his design, Dr. Hobart arranges his mat- 
ter under two heads, viz.: (1) Words and phrases employed 
in the account of the miracles of healing, or those of an 
opposite character, which show plainly professional know]l- 
edge and usage of words; (2) Words and phrases employed 
.in the general narrative, not directly relating to medical 
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subjects, but such as a physician, from his medical train- 
ing, would be likely to employ. By a copious induction 
and careful investigation of terms, Dr. Hobart presents the 
. ’ argument in its complete form, and points out that the 
evidence is cumulative, and that the words adduced as 
examples are very numerous, considering the extent of 
S. Luke’s writings. 

From the nature of the case the present volume appeals 
most forcibly to men trained in medical science, but there 
is quite enough in it to attract the attention and arouse the 
interest of non-professional men. Ina note at the end of 
the treatise there is pointed out the great probability that 
S. Paul availed himself of S. Luke’s professional services. 
An Index is also furnished containing all the Greek words 
used in the book, which is both appropriate and valuable. 
The volume is dedicated to the Rt. Rev. W. Alexander, 
D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe, distin- 
guished as a scholar as well as an eloquent preacher; and 
" ’ it forms one of a series of educational and exegetical works 
known as the ‘‘ Dublin University Press Series.” 

A Companion to the Greek Testament and the English 
Version. By Philip Schaff, D. D., President of the Amer- 
ican Committee on Revision. With Facsimile Ilustra- 
tions of MSS. and Standard Editions of the New Testament. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

In this solid and attractive volume Dr. Schaff has brought 
together a very large amount of valuable and interesting 
matter. He prepared the book at the request of a number 
of his fellow laborers in the Revision work, and he has em- 
bodied in it the substance of his Introduction to the Amer- 
ican edition of Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament. Sev- 
eral additional chapters are added, besides important con- 
tributions from Bishop Lee, of Delaware (a member of the 
American Revision Company), Dr. Ezra Abbott, and others. 
The volume is meant to be a manual of textual criticism of 
the Greek Testament and its application to the English 
Version, which Dr. Schaff rightly pronounces ‘‘a desider- 
atum of our literature.” 

The first six chapters are devoted to ‘‘The Language of 
the New Testament,” ‘‘ Manuscripts and Ancient Versions 
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of the New Testament,” ‘‘ Patristic Quotations,” ‘‘ Textual 
Criticism,” and a succinct ‘‘ History of the Printed Text.” 
The seventh chapter gives a fair account of the Authorized 
Version, and the eighth supplies a history of the Revised 
Version of 1881. A number of Appendixes are added, con- 
taining a List of Printed Editions of the Greek New Testa- 
ment, Fac-similes of Standard Editions of the same, List 
of English and American Revisers, and List of changes made 
by the American and adopted by the English Committee. 
An Alphabetical Index and an Index of Scriptural Passages 
are also furnished. 

Without dwelling here upon the critical portions of the 
work, we call attention to the two chapters which are of 
chief interest at present, those, namely, in which are given 
a clear though brief account of the Authorized Version, 
and a fuller narrative of the origin and progress of the Re- 
vised Version. Dr. Schaff, like all competent judges, pro- 
nounces a glowing eulogy onthe A. V. ‘No version (he 
says) has such a halo of glory around it; none is the child 
of so many prayers; none has passed through severer trials; 
none is so deeply rooted in the affections of the people that 
use it; and none has exerted so great an influence upon the 
progress of the Christian religion and true civilization at 
home and abroad. It is interwoven with all that is most 
precious in the history and literature of two mighty na- 
tions which have sprung from the Saxon stock. It is used 
day by day and hour by hour in five continents, and carries 
to every mission station in heathen lands the unspeakable 
blessings of the Gospel of peace.” But, the English Bible of 
1611 is not perfect, by any means, as Dr. Schaff reminds 
us, and he takes occasion to point out its various deficien- 
cies and faults which need correction; such as, the lack 
two hundred and fifty years ago of a critical Greek text, in- 
accurate use of the article, pronoun, verb, preposition, etc., 
excessive variation in the use of English words for Greek 
equivalents, and using one or the same word for two or 
more Greek and Hebrew words. These and the like de- 
fects became more and more apparent as Biblical scholar- 
ship made progress in our century; and finally, in 1870, a 
formal attempt was entered upon to effect a revision and 
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correction of the old and much-loved Bible of our fathers. 
The New Testament was completed and published in 1881; 
the Old Testament is expected to be ready in its revised 
form early in 1884. . 

Dr. Schaff, from his position in connection with the 
work of revising the New Testament, is able to give, as he 
does, a full and carefully prepared narrative of the whole 
matter, commencing with the action of the Canterbury 
Convocation, the rules adopted, the American coéperation, 
etc. He then discusses the merits of the revision, as com- 
pared with the old version, its style, its improvements in 
rhythm, etc. He notes, also, some grammatical irregular- 
ities, some infelicities and inconsistencies, some impropri- 
eties of expression, and the like (chiefly due to the extreme 
conservatism and pragmatic obstinacy of the English com- 
pany of Revisers); at the same time, as was to be expected, 
he speaks in very high terms of the excellence, as a whole, 
of the 1881 revision: ‘‘ A minute, careful, and impartial ex- 
amination of the Revision must lead tothe conclusion that, 
in text and rendering, it is a very great improvement upon 
the Version of 1611, and the most faithful and accurate 
version of the Greek Testament ever made from Jerome 
down to the present date. Its merits are many and great; 
its defects are few and small, and mostly the result of over- 
fidelity to the Greek original, and to the English idiom of 
King James’s Version. The defects, moreover, are on the 
surface, and could be easily removed by the revisers them- 
selves, if they were called upon todoso. . . . . Webe- 
lieve that the foundation of the Revision will stand and 
outlast all the criticisms.” Dr. Schaff also deems it proper 
to give an account of the American part in the joint work 
(twenty pages), and arrives at the conclusion that ‘ the 
Anglo-American Revision is the noblest monument of 
Christian union and codperation in this nineteenth cen- 
tury.” 

We commend the learned professor’s volume to our read- 
ers, to be used in connection with Dr. Goodwin’s Notes and 
Strictures. The biblical student will find it useful and edi- 
fying to compare and contrast the one with the other. 
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Notes on the Late Revision of the New Testament. By 
the Rev. Daniel R. Goodwin, D.D., LL.D. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. 

The earlier portion of this volume, with the Introduction, 
appeared some months ago in the AMERICAN CHURCH RE- 
View, and excited much attention among scholars. Dr. 
Goodwin has so plain and straightforward a way of dealing 
with the matter in hand that it was felt by all that his 
notes and strictures would be of especial value; and so it 
has proved. The present volume is really one of the best 
which has been produced in connection with the Revision 
of the New Testament in 1881, and is a positive addition to 
the literature of the subject. 

In the Introduction (of ten pages) Dr. Goodwin gives 
briefly his reasons for undertaking the task he has accom- 
plished. He pays all due respect to the learning and ability 
of the Revisers, but holds, nevertheless, that they have 
transgressed the chief rule by which they were to be guided 
in their work, viz., “‘to introduce as few alterations as pos- 
sible in the text of the Authorized Version, consistently with 
faithfulness.” It is commonly stated that 35,000 changes 
were made by the Revisers. ‘‘ Now (says Dr. G.), the num- 
ber of changes recognized by them in the Greek text, in- 
cluding those in the margin with the rest, is about 5,500; 
by far the greater part of which are of the least possible 
importance; and, of the others, a large number are still of 
very doubtful authority, the best textualists changing their 
minds from edition to edition. But, as we have before 
said, we now dispute none of those new readings. If to 
these we add, say, 10,000 changes more, as having been 
required by what could reasonably be called faithfulness to 
the original, we think a very generous allowance will have 
been made; for we cannot include in this class the cases 
where the Revisers have been inconsistent with themselves, 
or have substituted mere Grecisms of expression or of con- 
struction for idiomatic English. There will then remain 
nearly 20,000 changes, either wanton, or trifling, or conse- 
quential, or Grecisms, or inconsistencies—or, perchance, 
proposed improvements of the English style; as in their 
elaborate reconstructions of ‘also,’ ‘therefore,’ etc. As to 
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this last class of changes, we leave the English reader to 
judge whether in general, for good English style, the Re- 
vision is superior to the Authorized Version.” 

Having, further, freed his mind on the point of the Greek 
article and the charges against the Authorized Version of 
blundering in its rendering the Greek aorists, Dr. Goodwin 
next proceeds to furnish evidence in support of the value 
and importance of his strictures, by comparing and con- 
-trasting the Revision with the Authorized Version, in the 
Gospels and other books of the New Testament. He avers 
that, though his notes may seem extended and some of 
them very minute, they are not to be regarded as exhaust- 
ive. They are only specimens, drawn from a somewhat 
cursory examination of the Revision, and are by no means 
all that can be or ought to be said, before a final judgment 
be attained. 

The learned Professor is very outspoken in his strictures 
and comments, and if there is, here and there, a little too 
much of the subacid flavor in his tone and language, the 
reader will readily forgive it, and will probably, on the 
whole, deem it not undeserved, under the circumstances. 
Certainly, we think, no one can read the present volume 
without feeling thankful to Dr. Goodwin that he has 
brought it out; for, apart from its Value in other respects, 
it is a vigorous and well-timed defence of the translators 
of the Authorized Version and of the noble English classic 
_which was the product of their labors. 

The volume is excellently printed, and is particularly sat- 
isfactory in respect to its numerous quotations from the 
Greek. These are furnished with an accuracy as rare in 
American books as it is gratifying to the student of the 
original of the New Testament. 

A Hand-Book of the English Versions of the Bible, with 
copious Examples illustrating the Ancestry and Relation- 
ship of the several Versions, and Comparative Tables. By 
J. I. Mombert, D.D. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co. 

The present work is the result of several years’ earnest, 
conscientious labor. It is intended primarily for scholars, 
but at the same time is admirably adapted for the use of all 
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intelligent readers of the English Bible. In carrying out 
his purpose, the writer has given full illustrative examples, 
drawn from the originals and versions in foreign tongues, 
with accompanying translations into English. An exami- 
nation of the two comparative tables, at the beginning of 
the work, will convey a good idea of the labor involved in 
this part of the book. Commencing with the Anglo-Saxon 
and Earliest EnglishVersions, Dr. Mombert takes up in order 
the Wicliffite Versions, together with Tyndale’s and Cover- 
dale’s Versions. These occupy 150 pages, and contain mat- 
ter of deep interest and value. Next, he traces carefully 
the steps preceding the period of King James’s Version, and 
points out what was effected by the Roman Catholic efforts 
in this line, through the Rhemes New Testament and the 
Douay Bible. As is proper, the history of the Authorized 
Version (so-called, though there is no evidence of its ever 
having been “‘authorized” by the Church or the King), is 
fully discussed, and its merits, as a noble classic of our 
language, glowingly set forth. 

Subsequent attempts at revision and improvement of the 
Authorized Version, by Dissenters as well as Churchmen, 
are also noted and characterized; and in the last chapter of 
the volume Dr. Mombert gives an account of the Anglo- 
American Revision of the New Testament, or, as it is com- 
monly called, the Westminster Revision. Some fifty pages 
are devoted to this volume of 1881, and the learned Doctor 
rates it very highly, much more so than we are able to do. 
He gives it as his opinion that the work has been unduly 
faulted and treated rather ungenerously and harshly by the 
critics, a view of the matter with which the ablest writers, 
at home and abroad, do not accord. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist, however, on 
points open to discussion among scholars and divines, there 
can be no reasonable doubt that Dr. Mombert has furnished 
a very valuable and very timely Hand-Book of English 
Versions. It will be found, on examination, to satisfy 
fully all who are capable of judging of its real merits. 
There are added a Table of Contents (giving an excellent 
synopsis of matters in the several chapters), and two In- 
dexes, which render the volume complete for the use of the 
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student. The publishers have further taken care that the 
work be produced in the best style of typography at the 
present day. 

The Historic Faith: Short Lectures on the Apostles’ Creed, 
by Brooke Foss Westcott, D. D., D. C. L., Regius Professor 
of Divinity and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

A series of lectures on the Apostles’ Creed, delivered in 
1880, and printed in fulfilment of a promise made to the 
hearers. Prepared for the pulpit, they treat the subject in 
a popular manner, avoiding technical language. The form 
of instruction is devotional rather than expository. The 
style, however, lacks simplicity and directness. More 
Saxon and shorter sentences would have been an improve- 
ment. Still one in a short time becomes accustomed to 
this, and is ready to overlook any peculiarity of the kind, in 
view of the thoughtful and edifying essays the book con- 
tains. The object is ‘‘to show the direct bearing of our 
Historic Faith upon our view of the world and of life.” 

In addition to the lectures, the author has given several 
appendices, of great learning and value. Of the two hun- 
dred and sixty pages more than a hundred are thus occu- 
pied. The subjects treated in them are these: The Idea of 
Religion; the Idea of Faith; the Creeds; the Divine Father- 
hood; All-Sovereign and Almighty; Christology of the New 
Testament; the Universality of the Character of the Lord; 
the Blood of Christ; the Communion of Saints. 

With such a range this volume will be welcome to the 
devout reader and to the thoughtful student. Asan exam- 
ple of its direct and personal teaching we select the follow- 
ing: 

Is it not true that being Christians we dissemble our hopes and our 
motives till we practically lose sight of them? that we hide from others first 
and then from ourselves the impulses by which we are most powerfully stirred, 
the aspirations which we most devoutly cherish? that we make the world the 
poorer by refusing to give it the example of what Christ has wrought in us? 

Such dissimulation is beyond question better than the hypocrisy which 
affects lofty principles without feeling them. But it sets aside the charge 
which is laid upon us by our Creed, to do all things for God’s glory. For, in 
Apostolic language, each Christian is in due measure himself a Christ, em- 


powered by the gift of the Holy Spirit to announce the truth which he has 
learnt, to apply the atonement which he has received, to establish the kingdom 
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which he believes to be universal. Here it is, I repeat, that we fail most griev- 
ously. However repulsive the ostentation of religion may be, the suppression 
of faith is more perilous. Who can believe that the heart is full while the lips 
are silent? And in this our practice condemns us. We inherit and we use the 
powers of the faith, and yet we do not make it visible that we differ from those 
who willingly accept no such inheritance. We do not follow out our belief to 
follow its issues, asking ourselves again and again what it enables us to do and 
to bear and to hope more than other men; asking ourselves silently till the an- 
swer comes; and then letting the answer be seen in a life which is manifestly 
swayed by a present consciousness of the unseen and the eternal; which rests 
upon the conviction that the end of our being has been made attainable by the 
cross; which yields loyal obedience to a Lord, the symbol of whose sovereignty 
is sacrifice. 


Old Testament Revision: a Handbook for English 
Readers. By Alexander Roberts, D.D. Second thousand. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Committee of Revision have now completed their work 
on the Old Testament. One of the members, Dr. Roberts, 
who has already given to the public a ‘‘ Companion to the 
Revised Version of the Old Testament,” now puts forth 
a volume to prepare the way for the forthcoming Revised 
Old Testament, by furnishing information on interesting 
and important points connected with that portion of 
Scripture. In easy and untechnical language, the author 
has presented a considerable amount of information which 
will, to the ordinary English reader, add greatly to the 
interest with which he will peruse the Old Testament when 
the ‘‘ Revision ” appears. 

We rarely meet a book treating of this and kindred 
topics, so thoroughly readable. It is full of interest on 
almost every point on which the subject of revision 
has awakened curiosity. Besides some valuable essays 
on the language of the Old Testament, the Septuagint, the 
Talmud and Targums, and on ancient and modern versions 
of the Old Testament, the author gives several chapters of 
what he regards as improved translations of some Old 
Testament passages. But these are independent of any 
that may be accepted by the revision company. He signifi- 
cantly remarks of the forthcoming version: 

It is to be hoped that the work will not be marked by that minute and 


really needless change, which is one of the greatest weaknesses of the Re- 
vised New Testament. 
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Some of the new readings given by our author certainly 
make the Scripture meaning clearer, and in some cases re- 
move difficulties which have always suggested themselves 
to the mind. Thus, in our present version, Jacob awaken- 
ing from his vision, is made to say: 

If God will be with me and help me in this way that I go, and will give 

me bread to eat and raiment to put on so that I come again to my father’s 
house in peace, then shall the Lord be my God, etc., 
Making Jacob’s confession and worship of God, and his 
giving the tithe, conditional upon his being brought home in 
peace. But in the Hebrew the future tense does not begin 
until verse 22: so that it should read: 

If the Lord will be my God, then shall this stone which I have set for a 
pillar be the house of God, and of all that thou hast given meI will surely 
give a tenth unto thee. 

Gen. xlix. 10, is made more distinctly Messianic by the 
rendering: 

The sceptre shall not depart from Judah nor a lawgiver from between his 
feet until (He who is) Peace comes, and unto Him shall be the obedience of 
nations. 

In Exodus iii. 22; xi. 2; xii. 35, 36, a seeming want of 
straightforwardness in the narrative as given in our present 
version is removed by an amended reading. The Hebrews 
did’ not borrow but asked jewels of the Egyptians, who 
were only too glad to give whatever they demanded in order 
to rij the land of them. 

But we have not space for further illustration. The book 
will well repay a careful perusal. 

The Alternative. A Study in Psychology. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Neither title page nor advertisement give the slightest 
clue to the authorship of this volume. The writer is cer- 
tainly an independent thinker, and has no reverence for 
the great masters in metaphysical science. On the very 
first page he pays his respects to them as follows: 

If I am not deceived, the following pages will show that, in so far as the 
study of Mind is concerned, those who have affected to employ the method of 
research which exclusively proceeds on intuition and deduction, have been 
false to the method; have been betrayed into a morass of indefinite ideas and 
unwarranted assumptions; have, as regards the general, mistaken parts for 


their wholes; have been extremely perfunctory, so that while they have been 
ambitious to achieve exhaustive explanation, they have not been at pains to 
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provide for themselves solid standing ground; have got themselves imto such 
a plight that their motions are no longer a means of progress; and that they 
have brought unmerited disgrace on the method which their indolence has 
misapplied. 


He makes much of “unconscious knowledge.” Sub- 
stance he calls a pigment, ‘‘ which, like a foreign body in 
an organism, has been from the first fretting and diseasing 
its habitat. Of this, philosophy is now, for the first time, 
rid.” Again, ‘‘the confusion of will with intentional-in- 
stinct overcasts psychology, ethics and morality.” A men- 
tal act which persists in remaining in the mind when we 
endeavor to be rid of it, he says, is not voluntary, and the 
delusion which Nature puts upon us that in respect to it 
we are free agents, 

Exemplifies a delusion commensurate with nearly the whole of the prac- 
tical life of mankind. The removal of the error exposes a fact of tremendous 
importance. Proving deductively that mind includes an unconscious part, the 
theatre of unconscious mental events,and inductively that this part includes or 
is comprised by the brain, and that an unconscious mental event—a corporo- 
mental event—is a condition sine gua non of a consciousness. I show that nearly 
the whole of the practical life of man is, has been, and for an indefinite time 
to come, threatens to he transacted by an unconscious force or agent—that we 
have been puppets, not personal agents—dupes as well as puppets—and, in 
view of the prevalence of wretchedness in human life, victims. 

But our author is not only an independent and original 
thinker, but a ‘‘free thinker” as well. He says: 


The vicarious charity or counterfeit of charity, which Christ set in 
motion, was a means of indirect culture of benevolence, and has operated to 
such good effect that Christian charity is now, according to the intention of 
Christ, extinguishing the fires of hell, protesting that the apprehension of 
Retribution as justice is offspring of ferocity, a devilish thing so entrenched 
in human nature that even Christ could not take it by assault—one which, 
if not slowly sapped, must forever pervert the moral sense. 


Again, what he styles ‘‘moral purity” is something 
which is distinguishable by its aversions. ‘‘It is averse to 
fierceness, including anger of every kind and degree, and 
to the violence they inspire.” It is even averse to the 
anger caused by moral evil. 

But this aversion only obtains when moral purity is approaching its 


adult state—when the purity protests that the story of Christ's recourse to 
violence in the temple is a fiction. 


Salad for the Solitary and the Social. By Frederick 
Saunders. New York. Thomas Whittaker. 
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The present is a new and choice edition of an old-time 
favorite. All who have enjoyed its rich and varied con- 
tents in other days, will be glad to welcome it in its new 
and fitting dress; and to all who have not yet made 
acquaintance with the volume, we promise a rare treat in 
store. For it abounds in good things, not all of one sort or 
flavor, of course, just as a salad needs the judicious min- 
gling of different ingredients, in order to adapt it to the 
taste of educated, civilized palates. ‘‘ The Social,” no less 
than ‘“‘the Solitary,” are properly cared for by its writer, 
and he or she must be a singularly unsocial being, or a 
strangely uncouth specimen of human kind, who does not 
find here something to interest and furnish food for mental 
and moral growth and progress. 

Mr. Saunders is well known as one of our most accom- 
plished and versatile men of letters, and has earned the con- 
fidence and respect of a large circle of readers. His work 
deserves all the more hearty recognition because, as a 
Christian as well as a scholar and gentleman, he has given 
nothing here but what Christian gentlemen and women 
may freely partake of and profit by. The present edition 
is neatly and tastefully gotten up, and the publisher de- 
serves thanks for furnishing it at a very reasonable cost, all 
things considered. The illustrations are from original de- 
signs, and add to the interest and value of the work. 

The International Revision Commentary on the New 
Testament. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This addition to the large number of commentaries pub- 
lished of late years, claims attention on the ground of its 
being based upon the Revised Version of 1881, and also be- 
ing the production of English and American scholars and 
members of the Revision Committee. There are already 
five volumes issued, covering the Gospels and the Acts of 
the Apostles, and the active and busy Dr. Schaff is general 
editor as well as a contributor to the work. The volume 
now before us is the fourth, on the Gospel according to 
JOHN (so these gentlemen will call this Apostle and the 
other old saints), and comes from Dr. Milligan, of Aber- 
deen, and Dr. Moulton, of Cambridge. Dr. Milligan is 
very favorably known by his able treatise on the Resurrec- 
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tion of our Lord; and in the present volume he brings 
together a large amount of valuable matter in illustration 
of the Fourth Gospel. Dr. Schaff claims for this and the 
companion volumes that they are every way adapted for 
the use of Sunday-school teachers and other students of the 
Bible, both as regards freshness and cheapness. So far as 
we have been able to examine the Commentary, we think 
the claim a just and fair one. 

From the same publishers we have the concluding volume 
of 

A Popular Commentary on the New Testament. Vol. 
IV. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This Commentary, in large and handsomely printed vol- 
umes, is announced as being prepared ‘“‘by English and 
American scholars of various Evangelical Denominations.” 
It is supplied with illustrations and maps, and Dr. Schaff 
is editor and contributor to this as well as the International 
Revision Commentary. The same scholars, both on this 
and on the other side of the Atlantic, have been engaged in 
contributing to the fulness and completeness of the Com- 
mentary. The present volume contains the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the Catholic Epistles, and the Revelation of S. 
John. Professor J. Angus, of London, has taken the 
Epistle to the Hebrews in hand, and in an introduction of 
22 pages presents the argument for the Pauline authorship 
of this Epistle very clearly and very forcibly. Those stu- 
dents who have been led into doubt and uncertainty on this 
point, by such writers as Dean Alford and Canon Farrar, 
may refresh themselves with Dr. Angus’s vigorous setting 
forth of the question in his Introduction. They will there 
see that the easy, confident way, in which some critics dis- 
pose of S. Paul’s being the author, will not bear examina- 
tion; and further, that, although positive certainty is not to 
be attained, yet they may rest quietly in the belief of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews being rightly assigned by the Church 
to S. Paul. 

Without dwelling at this time upon the excellent work 
done by Dr. Gloag and others upon the Catholic Epistles, 
we may mention that Professor Milligan has prepared an 
Introduction and Commentary upon the Apocalypse. The 
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Introduction covers 26 pages, and discusses the authenticity 
of the Book, the Date and place of writing, the Design and 
General Characteristics, the Structure and Plan, and the 
Interpretation of the Apocalypse. This last is the most in- 
teresting point, and Dr. Milligan here expresses his dissat- 
isfaction with the three prevailing systems of interpreta- 
tion, viz., the continuously historical, the preterist, and 
the futurist. His view is rather that the Book takes no 
note of time; that the symbols are symbolical of principles; 
and that S. John does not give us a history of either early, 
or medizval, or last events written of before they hap- 
pened, but furnishes a solemn warning to Christians in 
every age to consider the signs of their own time. Dr. 
Milligan carries out his views and principles with much 
earnestness, and with conscientious devotion to the truth 
and cogency of Holy Scripture. The volume as a whole is 
fully equal in merit to the preceding volumes. 

Thomas Jefferson. American Statesmen Series. By John 
T. Morse, Jr. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

It is fitting that Mr. Morse should contribute to the series 
of which he is editor, and it is no slight honor that he has 
so well accomplished his task. Mr. Jefferson has held, and 
still holds, so large a place in the annals of statesmanship 
and in the history of parties, that to give an impartial and 
truthful presentation of the man, personally and officially, 
requires a judgment so clear and a purpose so honest that 
most men would hesitate to enter upon the work. We are 
glad that Mr. Morse yielded to no such timidity, and that, 
in the exercise of a fearless and frank criticism, has given 
his readers a specimen of admirable biography. 

There is no period of our national history more interest- 
ing than that coincident with the organization of the Re- 
publican in opposition to the Federal party. Hamilton and 
Jefferson may be said to have been the representatives of 
the divergent governmental veins, as well as the moral and 
intellectual vitality of the two rival parties. Because of 
the bitter partisanship of the times it is difficuit, by even 
the most careful elimination of falsehood and malice, to 
arrive, always, at just conclusions concerning the acts of 
men or the policy of parties. We think, however, that Mr. 
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Morse has employed an equitable balance, and has succeed- 
ed in the distribution of honest weight to the leading char- 
acters of the Jeffersonian epoch. 

To notice in detail the public life of Mr. Jefferson, as 
given by the author, is not necessary, and would forestall 
the interest of the reader. He gives his official career from 
the House of Burgesses through his second term as Presi- 
dent to his retirement and death at Monticello. We will 
only say that the life of such a man at such a period of na- 
tional history must necessarily be intensely interesting, and 
that Mr. Morse, by his patient research, apt narrative and 
scrupulous candor has added to the intrinsic attractions of 
his subject. 

Albert Gallatin. American Statesmen Series. By John 
Austin Stevens. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Hamilton and Gallatin are names scarcely separable in 
the provincial history of the nation. To the one belongs 
the honor of establishing a system on a broad and solid 
foundation, and to the other the application of principles of 
financial administration, consonant with and derivable from 
that system. Although the two men.differed widely in 
their theories of government, and in their party alliances, 
yet it is interesting to observe their agreement in the main 
features of treasury management. It is ‘evident that in 
underlying principles and policy they were in unison. It is 
also a noteworthy coincidence that these two greatest of 
our national financiers were of foreign birth and both men 
of scientific attainments, wide learning and elegant culture. 

Full justice has not hitherto been done to Mr. Gallatin’s 
memory. He occupies no inferior place in the history of 
the Nation. By birth he was a Swiss, and came to this 
country when nineteen years old. After a somewhat pur- 
poseless career of a year or two, he-settled in Pennsylvania, 
and it was not long before we find him a leading member 
of the Legislature. After that he was fora brief time United 
States Senator, a member of successive Congresses, Minis- 
ter to England, France and Russia, and one of the Commis- 
sioners who concluded the Treaty of Ghent with Great 
Britain. ' 

Perhaps his greatest service to the country was as treas- 
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urer for twelve years, in which he applied certain principles 
of administration that remain as precedents. His persist- 
ent effort was to establish safety and economy as the basis 
of action, looking at questions in dry light rather than in 
the glare of speculative theories. He was no doctrinaire in 
finance, although, from his nativity and his early associa- 
tion with the Ferney coterie, he derived a taint of radical- 
ism in politics and religion. His name should ever be 
remembered as example and authority for two economic 
principles of national finance, viz.: 1st. To have a surplus 
of revenue over expenditure. 2d. With every loan to have 
an appropriation or sinking fund for its liquidation. He 
was strong in practical details, and, by his skillful manage- 
ment, succeeded in keeping the national debt at a minimum 
figure, and, ultimately, in its final extinguishment. 

The details of his public career, and of his closing years 
in New York, where he was identified with the most im- 
portant phases of its metropolitan life, are all given in the 
interesting, instructive and appreciative narrative of Mr. 
Stevens. 

Atheism and Theism, by John G. Wilson, Minister of the 
Word of God. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

In the first chapter the author very clearly shows the 
folly of the Atheist’s denial of the existence of God, and its 
evil tendency in producing moral corruption, and exhibits 
the reasonableness of a belief in the being and attributes of 
God and His government over the world as taught in the 
Bible. The remaining chapters are on the Origin of Evil, 
the Scheme of Redemption and the Final Result, with an- 
swers to objections and explanations. 

The author’s views of foreordination are not strictly Cal- 
vinistic. He, however, maintains the doctrine of imputed 
righteousness; and in discussing the origin of evil he holds 
to the representation theory—Adam sinning and suffering 
as man’s representative, and consequently Christ as the 
second Adam, being man’s representative also—instead of 
our partaking the nature of Adam by generation and the 
nature of Christ by regeneration. The author is also a firm 
believer in the doctrine of the millennium,or personal reign 
of Christ on earth for a thousand years. He is neithera 
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Universalist nor an Annihilationist, nor does he accept the 
doctrine of the eternal torment of the wicked. He believes 
in a punishment hereafter which is not only retributive but 
one which is to be continued until voluntary submission to 
the Divine government is effected. But even then, when 
the wicked are subdued, ‘‘ They will not and never can at- 
tain to the special salvation of believers; but in their ever- 
lasting exclusion therefrom will have an everlasting pun- 
ishment, though exempt from pain or torment. Yet they 
will loathe their former wickedness and be ashamed of 
their unbelief and disobedience by which they rendered 
themselves unworthy of the special salvation.” Under the 
personal reign of Christ in the millennium “ the saints will 
possess the kingdom in connection with Christ, and all 
people, nations and languages shall serve them.” The in- 
habitants of the realms of the blessed he represents by 
three classes: those described as the four living ones and the 
four and twenty elders who sing the new song. ‘‘ Thou art 
worthy,” &c., next are those who are around the central 
throne and join the angel’s song, ‘‘ Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain,” &c., but not having been redeemed by the 
blood of Jesus are not kings and priests unto God; lastly, 
all intelligent beings except the saints, and who have their 
song also, though that is not the song of the saints. 

The Middle Kingdom.—A Survey of the Geography, 
Government, Literature, Social Life, Arts and History of 
the Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants, by 8. Wells Wil- 
liams, LL.D. Revised edition, with illustrations and a new 
map of the Empire ; in two volumes. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Sons. 

This work by its revision starts upon a new lease of life. 
For more than thirty years it has been an authority on all 
that pertains to the interior life or external relations of 
China. Nothing that has been published, since its first ap- 
pearance, has supplanted it in the judgment of scholars or 
of the reading public generally. Within a few years past 
several works of some preteusion and merit have ap- 
peared, but none of them could claim superiority to this 
standard, eitheras to interest or excellence. Now that it 
has been enlarged by additional information, supplied by 
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the advancing history of the empire and its wider relations 
to the outside world, it will more than ever be the one re- 
cognised encyclopedic authority on China and the Chi- 
nese. 

Dr. Williams has had exceptional advantages in the pre- 
paration of his elaborate work, and has withal special 
qualifications as an intelligent and close observer of the 
static and dynamic questions in social and political life. 
He had been a resident in China for some years prior to 
the publication (in 1848) of the first edition. He had been an 
editor and publisher in the Chinese language, and was re- 
cognised as a Chinese scholar of high merit. Again, his 
tastes and his occupation opened up to him an intimacy 
with learned Chinamen, and helped him to an accurate ac- 
quaintance with the historic sources of its literature and 
life. But he returned to China and, remaining twenty- 
seven years longer, added greatly to his knowledge of the 
government and people. During that time he was of great 
service to the United States in official relations by assist- 
ing in the consummation of the treaty of 1858 between 
China and our Government, and also by his duties as Secre- 
tary of the U. S. Legation at Peking. His position has 
been such that as a close observer he could watch and note 
all the changes that have occurred in the social, moral, 
business and political life during his second residence, and 
these, because showing some signs of progress in the 
hitherto stereotyped kingdom, increase the value of the 
second edition. 

Perhaps there is no person with larger resources or more 
competency in all directions than Dr. Williams for the pre- 
paration of such a work. His knowledge may in large 
measure be said to be first hand, and he has so marshaled 
it by method and classification as to give, at the same time, 
both a detailed and comprehensive view of the great king- 
dom. The literary quality of the work is all that is de- 
sirable in narrative or historic composition. It so dis- 
tributes its details and facts as to make its statements no 
less interesting than profitable to the inquisitive reader. 

The work is in two large and elegant octavo vol- 


umes. 
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Beyond the Gates. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A strong hand, guided by the swift, unerring instinct of 
dramatic skill, is characteristic of everything which Miss 
Phelps has written. 

‘* Beyond the Gates” is the daring flight of a human soul 
into a region, where, after all, the wings must begin to 
droop; for, as she wisely has quoted: ‘‘ There are celestial 
bodies and bodies terrestrial; but the glory of the celestial 
is one and the glory of the terrestrial is another.” To that 
celestial glory we have not yet attained. 

To those of us who believe ‘‘ that the former things have 
passed away,” this book will be nothing more than a study 
of that mystic state, in which soul and body seem fora 
time to separate from each other, coupled with fresh ex- 
plorations into the philosophical, or, more properly speak- 
ing, transcendental abstractions of Swedenborg, of whose 
spirit and teachings Miss Phelps is evidently an earnest 
disciple. 

The keynote of the book is ‘‘a sense of infinite safety. 
Nothing more can happen to me! And yet at the same 
time I felt that I was at the entrance of all experience.” 

There are passages of exceptional beauty, others of won- 
derful force and suggestiveness, as for example, when 
speaking of her first impressions of another world, she 
describes herself as ‘‘ understanding for the first time the 
meaning of generic terms; as entering into the secret of all 
absolute glory; as if poetical or philosophical phrases were 
now become attainable facts—in short, each possessing that 
individual existence which dreamers upon earth dare to 
believe, and of which no doubter can be taught.” 

In this region of speculation the borderland of the fanci- 
ful may be touched upon, as in the ‘‘ Color Symphony;” and 
yet, to quote again from the author, ‘‘Each comes to his 
own, by his own,” and it is not for us to say in what man- 
ner the God-bestowed gifts, poetry, painting and music, 
may find their perfect development in Heaven. 

In the queries which are suggested as subjects of interest 
throughout eternity, there is much to arrest the thoughtful 
reader, and yet an element of grotesqueness, which jars 
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somewhat. In the rather startling inquiry as to the occu- 
pation of the “‘ex-hod carriers and cooks” we recall a simi- 
lar vein to that which described the farmer and his potato 
field in ‘‘ Gates Ajar.” 

Whatever may be, and undoubtedly is, the tendency of 
Miss Phelps’ writings as giving hope of a decision for weal 
or woe beyond the grave, we cannot but be impressed 
by the reverential spirit which must have inspired the de- 
scription of that most sacred of all themes to handle—the 
meeting of a ransomed soul with its Redeemer. It is evi- 
dently the experience of one who ‘* knows in whom she has 
believed, and that He is able to keep that which has been 
committed to Him against that day.” — 

To acertain class of minds this lifting of the veil will be 
of service in helping them to formulate some tangible idea 
of the life beyond. 

There are others to whom the words, ‘‘ Be not afraid; in 
my Father’s house are many mansions; I go to prepare a 
place for you,” will afford greater consolation and hope than 
the most thrilling utterances of any earthly prophet, al- 
though his lips may be touched, as it were, with a coal of 
fire from the very altar itself, beyond that which it is 
‘* given him to reveal.” 

Autobiography and Letters of Orville Dewey, D. D.—Ed- 
ited by his Daughter, Mary E. Dewey. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 

Dr. Dewey was the most human preacher among the 
Unitarians during his day. He died in 1882. He outlived 
his fame, and when he passed away, his death made 
scarcely a ripple upon the surface of affairs. He was 
chiefly a great preacher, spending the main part of his 
ministry among the Quakers and Unitarians of New Bed- 
ford, and the large-minded leaders of the late Dr. Bellows’s 
congregation in New York City. His health broke down 
early, and with the pen alone he was not able to sustain 
the reputation which he early acquired as a nervous, spir- 
itually-minded and effective preacher. The story of his 
life, as told by himself, was worth the telling, and shows 
the best type of the Unitarian preacher, a type that is now 
almost wholly extinct. His correspondents were Emerson, 
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Bryant, Bellows, and Catharine M. Sedgwick, and his let- 
ters on religious and ethical subjects, reveal a deep, tender, 
and profoundly spiritual nature. There is much to be 
learned from this volume if one takes the trouble to read it 
carefully through. 

The Philosophical Basis of Theism by Samuel Harris, 
D.D.—New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Dr. Harris is the Professor of systematic theology in the 
theological department of Yale College. He has devoted 
himself to the kindred studies of philosophy and theology 
all his life, and in this volume presents in admirable form 
the ripe fruits of those studies for the use of a larger com- 
pany than his immediate pupils. The work is devoted to an 
examination of the personality of man to ascertain his ca- 
pacity to know and serve God, and of the validity of the 
principles underlying the defense of theism. It covers the 
preliminary philosophical questions, pertaining to the reality, 
processes and limits of human knowledge, and to the con- 
stitution of man as a personal being. With much of the 
reasoning in this work, every clergyman is more or less fa- 
mniliar. The part to which one will turn first of all is that re- 
lating to personality and to the objections to the existence of 
personal beings. Dr. Harris proves that man is able to know 
himself in the two systems of nature and personality and is 
able to reach the conclusion that the existence of a personal 
God is a necessary doctrine of scientific knowledge. The 
style of the treatise is clear and strong, and nothing escapes 
the writer which has been urged by modern scientists 
against the belief in a personal God. It is a welcome addi- 
tion to the very slender library of American books which 
treat the subjects of theology and philosophy in a becom- 
ing spirit. 

Christian Charity in the Ancient Church. By Dr. Ger- 
hard Uhlhorn, Abbot of Loccum. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Though this work is written in a dry and uninteresting 
style, it is an important contribution to the knowledge of 
the social and practical Christianity of the early Church. 
No other volume in the English language quite takes its 
place. It represents and sets forth in detail the work of 
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the Church in a perishing world, and is a careful study of 
the ways in which Christianity showed its superiority to 
the systems of religion with which in the first Christian ages 
it came in contact. Looked at from this point of view it is 
seen at its true value. 

The English Novel, * * * the Principle of its Devel- 
opment. By Sidney Lanier. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

The lectures composing this volume were first delivered 
by their illustrious and lamented author to the students of 
Johns Hopkins University in the winter and spring of 1881. 
The author died before they could be prepared for the press, 
and much that is crude has gone into the book, but, with 
all its limitations, it is an excellent study of the English 
novel, and the criticism of Goorge Eliot’s writings, is a 
strong and vivid illustration of the author’s ideas of the 
novel, as a part of our literary developments. Nothing 
better on the novel has yet been written in England or 
America. 

The History of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut. By 
E. Edward Beardsley, D. D. Third Edition. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Dr. Beardsley has rendered great services to those who 
are to write a comprehensive history of the American 
Episcopal Church, by his studying of the progress of the 
Church in Connecticut, and his lives of Bishop Seabury 
and Dr. Johnson. The field was a narrow one and the 
materials were scanty, butit is the story told in these vol- 
umes, which presents the brightest and most important epi- 
sodes in the history of the English Church in the American 
colonies. Dr. Beardsley tells this story in a straightforward, 
unambitious style, with accuracy, with intelligence, and 
with a proper historical spirit. It is a standard work. 

Emerson’s Works. Essays, First and Second Series; Na- 
ture, Addresses and Lectures; Representative men. New 
and Uniform Edition. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 

These volumes form a part of the new and final edition of 
Emerson’s writings, and aside from their intrinsic merit, 
constitute the only edition of his works which the public 
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will care to purchase. They contain, so far, nothing new, 
but it is something to have the work of this great author in 
a form which his thought deserves. The volumes are of con- 
venient size, are printed with good type on clear white paper 
and are flexibly bound. It is idle to-day to say anything 
new of Emerson, or to ignore his substantial merits. His 
name is considered by many to be among the chief names 
in American literature. 

Meditations on Life, Death, and Eternity. Translated 
from the German of Zschokke, by Frederica Rowan. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This was a favorite book with the late Prince Albert, and 
since his death, with Queen Victoria. It is entirely of a 
devotional character, and is healthy and wholesome in its 
tone, infinitely better for the deepening of the religious life 
than the pietistic books which the advanced religionists 
among us have brought into vogue as translations from 
Roman Catholic devotional books. It will not suit every 
one, but will be greatly enjoyed by those who become fa- 
miliar with the author’s way of looking at spiritual 
truths. 

The Bay of Seven Islands and other Poems. By John 
Greenleaf Whittier. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold regards Mr. Whittier as the most 
truly American of our poets, and as one whose gift of verse- 
making is least controlled by the rules of the schools. 
The present volume shows no diminution in the quality of 
his work. ‘‘How the Women went from Dover,” is in his 
best vein as a ballad writer, and he has never breathed 
forth the honest feelings of his heart in more genuine 
verses than those entitled ‘‘At Last.” ‘‘ The Story of Ida” 
is a pathetic sonnet in which that interesting narrative is 
condensed into the space of a poet’s song. Most of these 
pieces, all, in fact, except the ballads, are occasional poetry 
and are as good as Mr. Whittier has ever written. 

The Expansion of England. By J. R. Seeley. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. This volume traces in two courses of lec- 
tures, delivered to the undergraduates of the University of 
Cambridge, the growth of Great Britain in its colonial and 
in its Indian Empire. They are something more than 
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formal college lectures. Prof. Seeley is a thinker as well 
asa historian. He insists upon the scientific method in 
the study of events. He shows in this volume what have 
been the underlying causes of the greatness of England, 
and how the history of modern and expanding Britain is to 
be studied. It is not easy to sayin a few words what his 
qualifications as a writerare. He searches into the causes 
which are behind the events and knows how to find the 
centre of interest and movement in the development of 
national life. He applies the scientific method in the analy- 
sis of the causes, so far as they relate to the occupation of 
new lands, which have prepared the way for the colonial 
development of England. He is able to invest the ordinary 
eighteenth century, which is a dead period for England at 
home, with a new interest, by showing that the centre of 
England was then in America and India, not in the narrow 
and sordid discussions of the British Parliament. Similar- 
ly, when he comes to trace the growth of the Indian Em- 
pire he makes it plain that India has been an important 
agent in the consummation of the growth of England. 
Thus, further, he points out how the home country is 
changing under the influence of the colonial spirit and how 
the whole English race is undergoing a vital modification 
of its temper and life. It is impossible to enter into the 
numerous points in which these lectures light up the his- 
tory of modern England. It is enough to say that their 
study will hereafter be a necessity to every one who wish- 
es to understand the history of England since the Reforma- 
tion, or to find the right place for the American colonies in 
the history of the world. Prof. Seeley is a clear and strong 
writer and in the best sense applies the philosophical spirit 
to the study of history. 

History of the Christian Church. By PhilipSchaff. Vol. 
II. Ante-Nicene Christianity, A. D. 100-325. New York. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This volume in point of style is decidedly in advance of 
Dr. Schaff’s treatment of the Apostolic age. But it is not 
more satisfactory as a history of the period of which it 
treats. It is a jumble of theories, and, as is too often the 
case with Germans, the writer’s own theory on the subject 
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is the least satisfactory of all. Dr. Schaff denies ‘‘ a divine 
right toany peculiarform of government as far as it de- 
parts from the simple principles of the New Testament,” 
yet concedes ‘‘a historical necessity and great relative im- 
portance to the Ante-Nicene and subsequent organizations 
of the Church.” He maintains that no trace can be found 
in the New Testament of a priesthood, and yet admits that 
Clement of Rome in the past Apostolic age ‘‘ draws inno- 
cently a significant and fruitful parallel between the 
Christian presiding office, and the Levitical priesthood, 
and uses the expression ‘laymen’ as antithetic to high- 
priest, priests and levites.” He accounts for the rise of 
sacredotalism in the Church on the ground that both Jews 
and Gentiles in coming into the Church brought the notion 
of a priesthood with them. In other words, Dr. Schaff 
would have us believe that instead of the, Church convert- 
ing Jews, Turks and infidels, Jews, Turks and infidels cor- 
rupted the Church, and that it is in vain we search for a 
pure Christianity after converts began to enter into the 
fold. It is about as satisfactory as Renan’s theory, which 
Dr. Schaff thinks worthy of putting in a note. ‘‘ Renan: 
looking at the gradual development of the hierarchy out of 
the primitive democracy (sic) from his secular point of 
view, calls it ‘ the most profound transformation in history, 
and a triple abdication;’ first the club (the congregation), 
committing its powers to the bureau or the committee (the 
college of presbyters), then the bureau to its president (the 
bishop), who could say ‘Je suis le club,’ and finally the 
president to the Pope as the universal and infallible Bishop; 
the last process being completed in the Vatican Council of 
1870.” Truly, Frenchmen and Germans are a very amus- 
ing and highly imaginative people! Dr. Schaff’s treatment 
of Episcopacy is equally remarkable with his idea of a 
Christian priesthood. He maintains that Episcopacy origi- 
nated with Ignatius. And yet he grants that “the position 
of James, who evidently stood at the head of the Church at 
Jerusalem, and is called bishop, at least in the Pseudo- 
Clementine literature, and in fact supreme bishop of the 
whole Church. Thisinstance, however, stands quite alone, 
and does not warrant an interference in regard to the entire 
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Church.” Granting that it does stand alone, it upsets the 
theory that Episcopacy was an invention of Ignatius of 
Antioch in the past Apostolic age. Then, how is it in the 
case of Timothy and Titus? ‘*‘ Who,” according to Dr. 
Schaff, ‘‘ had a sort of supervision of several churches and 
congregational oftices.” ‘‘In any case,” it is said, ‘‘they 
were not limited to a particular diocese.” ‘‘If Bishops at 
all, they were missionary Bishops.” But jurisdiction is not 
essential to the office of a Bishop. A missionary Bishop is 
just as much a bishop as an Archbishop, ora Primate. The 
conclusion of Dr. Schaff on the whole subject is a virtual 
admission of the claims of Episcopacy. 


Whatever may be thought of the origin and the Divine right of the Episco- 
pate, no impartial historian can deny its adaptation to the wants of the 
Church at the time, and its historical necessity. 


Dr. Schaff states the arguments on the genuineness of the 
Epistles of Ignatius with great clearness, and comes to the 
conlusion that ‘‘ the only genuine Ignatius, as the question 
now stands, is the Ignatius of the shorter seven Greek 
Epistles.” While adhering to the opinion expressed before 
in this REviEw, the less pretentious volumes of the Bishop 
of Lincoln are the products of a riper scholar and greatly 
to be preferred to the more elaborate disquisitions of Dr. 
Schaff, we recognize in these volumes a growing disposition 
to fairness of treatment, and hail their issue as likely to 
influence persons who could not be induced to read what 
Bishop Wordsworth has written on the same subject. The 
student will find the works of Dr. Schaff worth purchas- 
ing for the sake of the careful treatment of the literature of 
the subject contained in them. 

Life of Luther. By Julius Késtlin. Translated from the 
German. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This is a smaller edition of a larger work in two volumes, 
intended for popular use. It is the best representation of 
the Great German Reformer with which we are acquainted. 
It is not so brilliant as Michelet’s book, but more exhaust- 
ive and better sustained. It gives us a thorough narrative 
of the man and his work from his birth to his death, and 
furnishes us also with a graphic picture of the times and 
of Luther’s contemporaries. Dr. Késtlin is a Professor at 
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the University of Halle, Wittenberg, and is in entire sym- 
pathy with Luther and his work. Whatever one’s opinion 
of Luther’s theological opinions may be, we cannot but ad- 
mire the greatness of the man. The picture here given of 
Luther at the Diet of Worms, and in his retreat at the 
Wurtburg, inspires us with the feeling that Luther was the 
greatest man of his age—perhaps of any age. There is no 
denying his moral courage. We cannot withhold our ad- 
miration of the breadth and genialty of the man. He was 
atypical German. Nor is there any denying his love and 
devotion to his country, and the great work done by him in 
behalf of the German people. Dr, Késtlin’s early chapters 
are admirably written. His picture of the Humanists is 
succinctly and ably drawn. Nor are the concluding chap- 
ters in which we see Luther in conflict with the Swiss Re- 
formers of less value. Luther never could be a thorough- 
going Rationalist or ultra-Protestant. And yet, on Dr. 
Késtlin’s own showing, Luther’s reformation in a religious 
and ecclesiastical point of view was a failure. Not only did 
the masses fail to respond as Luther expected, but the at- 
tempt to substitute the civil for the ecclesiastical authority 
in matters of religion proved even before Luther’s death a 
mistake. ‘‘The authorities, in his opinion, were far too 
unmindful of their high appointment by God, of which he 
had taken such pains to assure them. When church dis- 
cipline came to be really introduced and made ‘more strin- 
gent, he foresaw quite well it would touch only the peas- 
ants and not reach the upper classes.” How much, then, we 
cannot refrain from asking, did the world gain by the sub- 
stitution of ‘‘ violent centaurs and greedy harpies” (they 
are Luther’s own words) for the Pope and the College of 
Cardinals? There is something farcical if not tragical in the 
idea of Luther, with his course invective and free manner 
of living, consecrating a bishop, but he was now caught in 
his own trap and could not escape. He had made the 
Elector religious director, and now the Elector, John Fred- 
erick, forced upon the-Chapter of the Cathedral, for Bishop 
of Naumburg, Nicholas Von Amsdorf. He did, in opposi- 
tion tothe Chapter, who elected Julius Von Pflug, and 
against the remonstrance of his chancellor, Briick, and of 
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Luther himself. Luther had an ‘‘ Evangelical Bishop,” and 
determined ‘‘ to introduce him in an Evangelical manner.” 
‘‘Luther himself consecrated Amsdorf on January 20, to- 
gether with two Evangelical superintendents of the neigh- 
borhood, the principal pastor and superintendent of the 
Evangelical congregation of Naumburg, with prayer, and 
the laying on of hands in the presence of various orders and a 
multitude of people from the town and district assembled 
in the Cathedral.” Luther’s Bishop proved a failure, it 
would seem, and because a mere Court Chaplain, Luther 
‘*even once refused a present of venison from his friend, 
Amsdorf, in order not to give occasion for calumny by the 
‘centaurs at court;’ though, as he said, they themselves 
had devoured everything without any prickings of con- 
science. ‘ Let them,’ he wrote to Amsdorf, ‘ guzzle in God’s 
name or in any other.’” In other words, Luther delivered 
the Church from the tyranny of its ecclesiastic rulers to put 
it under the heel of the civil power, and made himself pope 
and autocrat without the pretense of mission or authority. 
The result was as might have been expected. Lutheran- 
ism to this day is a mere State religion, and when deprived 
of State control, falls, as in our own country, to pieces. It 
is worth while to read Professor Késtlin’s book to see what 
a miserable failure Lutheranism proved itself to be even 
before the death of its founder. In saying this, we are not 
insensible to the value of Luther’s work as a social factor 
in the work of reformation. 

A Comparison of all Religions. By James Freeman 
Clarke. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883. 

This is a thoroughly Boston book, written in a truly Bos- 
ton fashion. It accounts for everything, and, after the 
fashion of the Germans, presents for consideration a theory 
more absurd than anything which has gone before. It is 
Gnosticism revived: Emanationism under the name of Ev- 
olution. ‘‘Thisisthe view, that while God is Creator and 
Preserver of the Universe as a whole, He has permitted be- 
ings inferior to Himself, but vastly superior to man, to carry 
on the work of creation in subordination to His own laws. 
When we read in historic geology of the vast tribes of 
creatures, radiata, mollusks, reptiles, birds, fishes, mam- 
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mals which have inhabited the earth during enormous pe- 
riods before man came, we are led to think it possible that 
these creatures may have been the invention of great intel- 
ligences by permission of the Most High. And though man, 
in his higher nature, derives his being directly from God, 
as the idea of right and wrong, cause and effect, and the 
reason which contains the light of the Infinite and Eternal, 
testify—yet his lower bodily nature, by which he is allied 
to other animals, may have been gradually developed by 
the inventive powers of ‘‘ subordinate beings.” This is the 
old Gnostic of a Demiourgos or world Creator, to whom 
we owe the origin of matter, and the creation of man’s 
physical nature. So this is the last Boston notion. The 
student who desires to take up the subject of comparative 
religion will find the whole question ably treated in Canon 
Wordsworth’s Bampton Lectures. It is a subject with 
which the clergy ought to be more familiar than they are. 
It will not do any longer to pooh! pooh! natural religion. 
We are drawning nearer and nearer to the conclusion that 
the object of Divine revelation is not to implant religion as 
a first principle, but to direct and develop the religious in- 
stinct implanted by God Himself, at the first, in the heart 
of every man. Canon Wordsworth has hit upon the right 
idea and develops it with great originality and power, es- 
pecially in its application to the whole work of missions. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


HE large number of holiday books published from year 

to year renders it necessary that those really worthy of 

it should receive special mention. Most publishers in prepar- 
ing their holiday books concentrate their forces on some one 
of them and make it their representative work of the season. 
These are the works to which we propose to call attention. 
We do not pretend to be able to convey even a fair idea of 
them, for very many are works of great merit and are all 
that money and nineteenth century art can make them. 
Of course this refers to the dress which adorns some of the 
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noblest standards of English literature. Thus we find in 
the leading holiday books of the present year such old time 
favorites as The Raven, The Princess, Gray’s Elegy in 
a Country Churchyard, Bingen on the Rhine, etc. A crit- 
icism, therefore, of their literary merits would be out of 
piace. 

THE RAVEN.* 


The Raven is introduced to the public by a most graceful 
and discriminating comment by Mr. Edmund C. Stedman. 
It is more than a comment on the poem that made Poe 
famous for all time; it is a commentary on his life and work 
and Mr. Stedman deserves the warm admiration of all 
lovers of Poe for this careful analysis of his genius. 

What, too, more fitting than that Gustave Doré should 
interpret to the eye the meaning of the poem. Mr. Sted- 
man aptly remarks: In some of these drawings his (Doré’s) 
faults are evident; others reveal the powerful originality 
and the best qualities in which as a draughtsman he stood 
alone. Plainly there was something in common between 
the working moods of Poe and Doré.” The value of the 
illustrations independent of their true artistic merit is 
greatly increased by the fact that they were the last work 
completed by him. In our opinion they show no diminu- 
tion of his wonderful powers. 

The mechanical execution of the book is in every way 
worthy of the publishers whose reputation is world-wide. 


THE PRINCESS.+ 


In these days of agitation and inquiry as to the education 
of woman, The Princess, in anew and most becoming dress, 





* The Raven. By Edgar Allan Poe. Illustrated by Gustave Doré. With 
comment by Edmund Clarence Stedman. Engraved by H. Claudius, R. A. 
Muller, W. Zimmerman, Frederick Juengling, G. F. Buechner, R. G. Tietze, 
F. 8. King, T. Johnson, R. Standenbaur, Frank French, R. Schelling, George 
Kruell, Victor Bernstrom, and Robert Hoskin. Folio (uniform with Doré’s 
‘** Ancient Mariner,”) illuminated cloth, gilt edges, in box, $10. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

+The Princess, By Alfred Tennyson, poet laureate. With 120 new illustra- 
tions, from drawings by F. Dielman, A. B. Frost, Harry Fenn, E. H. Garrett, 
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comes to us with wiles and charms innumerable. The fair 
sex cannot wish for a more attractive presentation of both 
sides of the question than Mr. Tennyson gave years ago, 
and which art and exquisite workmanship have united to 
enhance by illustration and typography. The work of such 
artists as Church, Schell, Mary Hallock Foote, Fredericks, 
and others, added to careful engraving, make the book 
truly valuable. We wish to call special attention to the 
emblematical designs and decorative lines ornamenting the 
little songs which mark the divisions of jthe poem, a page 
being devoted to each of them. Chief among them are 
‘*Sweet and Low,” ‘‘ Ask me no more,” and ‘‘ The splendor 
falls on castle walls.” The imaginary landscapes and 
classic halls of the poem have been faithfully pictured by 
the artists. 


MICHAEL ANGELO.* 


As we look through this unique and perfect specimen of 
holiday work and recall Mr. Longfellow’s wish and inten- 
tion to have the poem illustrated, we cannot help regretting 
that he did not live to see the present volume. There is a 
rare fitness in the illustrations, and we do not believe that 
better wood-engraving and letter-press have ever been seen 
in this country. This is saying a great deal, but the justice 
of it will be conceded by those who examine it. What 
more gratifying, then, than to find such perfect artistic 
workmanship, in all its departments joined to a poem which 
certainly Longfellow himself believed to be and which is 
now generally conceded to be, among the best of his longer 
poems. 


L. 8. Ipsen, A. Fredericks, Mary Hallock Foote, W. St. John Harper, J. D. 
Woodward, and others. Drawn and engraved under the care of A. V. 3. 
Anthony. One vol. 800 pp. Elegantly bound, with full gilt edges, in box, 
$6. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

*Michael Angelo: A Dramatic Poem. By H. W. Longfellow, superbly il- 
lustrated with designs by Walter Shirlaw, T. De Thulstrop, T. Wendell, 
Ross Turner, F. D. Millet, 8. L. Smith, T. Hovenden; and engraved by 
G. Kruell, W. B. Closson, T. Johnson, Frank French, George T. Andrew, 
H. F. Krause, H. E. Sylvester, and Victor Bernstrom. Bound in cloth, 
beveled edges, full gilt, in an entirely new and unique style, $7.50. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Some interesting facts concerning the poem are given in 
the Publisher’s Note, which, we think, should be given here. 


The dramatic poem of Michael Angelo was written by Mr. Longfellow 
mainly about ten years before his death, but was kept by him for occasional 
revision, and printed after his death in The Atlantic Monthly from his final 
copy. It had been his wish that the poem, when published as a book, should 
be accompanied by illustrations, and the publishers have accordingly reserved it 
for this form. In the plan of its illustration they have followed so far as they 
could the spirit in which the poet composed it, making the designs descriptive of 
the historical and biographical features of the poem, for the most part, and 
studying to render them accurate in their interpretation of the facts. They have 
added a few notes for the readers’ convenience since the portraits, which form 
the chief subject of the notes, could not be referred to except by recourse to a 
variety of works. 


The story is founded upon the love of Michael Angelo for 
Vittoria Colonna, who, in early life married the Marquis 
de Pescara who was killed in a battle at Ravenna in 1512. 
The best authorities agree that it was not until 1536 that 
she first met Michael Angelo, who was then over sixty years 
of age. During the Inquisition in 1541 she was compelled 
to take refuge in the convent at Viterbo. It was there that 
she began writing and receiving sonnets from Michael 
Angelo. While their love for each other deepened, they 
were never married. 

The illustrations are by some of the most celebrated 
American artists and engravers. The binding is an entire 
departure from that of any other holiday book ever pub- 


lished. 
SPANISH VISTAS.* 


So much has of late been written upon Spanish travel, 
that has been of little real value, that we turn with relief to 
a volume such as this. 

The aim of the author, as stated in the Preface is to pre- 
sent the essential characteristics of a country, which until 
recently, has been little known to the general traveler. 

From Burgos to the Gate of the Sun; Toledo, where ac- 
cording to the legend, Don Roderick, the last of the Goths, 
beheld the beautiful Florinda; and to which fatal passion, 








*Spanish Vistas. By George Parsons Lathrop. Illustrated by Charles 8S. 
Reinhardt. Square, 8vo. Ornamental cloth, gilt tops, and uncut edges, $3. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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popular belief, with a dangerous disregard of Chronology, 
attributes the ‘‘fall of Spain before the Berber Arms;” 
Cordova and its pilgrims; Andalusia, the home of romance, 
long before the genius of Byron, or the fascinating melodies 
of Mozart had brought into prominence one among the 
many of her gay triflers; all these, and more, are brought 
before the reader in a series of graceful sketches with 
illustrations of great beauty and faithfulness of detail. 

The political situation is lightly touched upon; but al- 
though the writer has viewed the country from neither 
philosophical nor historical standpoint, enough is said both 
in regard to climate, influence and race peculiarities, to in- 
terest those who look for something more than a mere run- 
ning commentary upon men and things. 

On the latter subject it will be sufficient to mention the 
remarks upon the early Roman influence as apparent and 
the more active rugged character of the Spaniard as com- 
pared with the Italian. 

The book closes with a chapter of ‘‘ Hints to Travelers,” 
which is of great practical value. Both letter press and 
binding are in keeping with the picturesque style, and the 
fineness of illustration. 


BINGEN ON THE RHINE.* 


Both the artists and publishers have done full justice to 
this famous poem. The glimpses of the Rhine are accurate 
and the youth of military ambition could not picture to 
himself anything more illustrative of the poem than the 
artists have given us. 

A new lustre is added to this gem of literature in this 
appropriate setting. 

GRAY’S ELEGY.t+ 

A most welcome friend to all our homes will be this illus- 

trated edition of the poem that from childhood to old age 


*Bingen on the Rhine. By Caroline E. 8. Norton. Illustrated by W. T. 
Smedley, Fred. B. Schell, Alfred Fredericks, Granville Perkins, J. D. Wood- 
ward and Edmund H. Garrett. Engraved under the supervision of James 
W. Lauderbach. 4to. Beautifully bound in cloth, gilt edges, $1.50. Phila- 
delphia: Porter & Coates. 

+ Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. By Thomas Gray. With thirty 
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never loses its charm. It comes to us most beautifully 
illustrated, every drawing showing the sympathy of the 
artist with the poet. Many of the illustrations are from 
sketches taken at Stoke Pogis—the scene of the poem—by 
Mr. Fenn. 

The three stanzas omitted by the author are given at the 
close of the volume and add to its interest and value. 


LEAD KINDLY LIGHT.* 


Perhaps this book will be more severely criticised than 
any other published this season. Not, however, because 
the artist has not done his work well, but because he has 
failed in his conception of the character to illustrate the 
poem. If the artist had studied the life of the author, and 
particularly that period of it when the poem was written, 
it seems to us that the character would have been none 
other than that of John Henry Newman. The mistake is 
most apparent in the frontispiece, giving expression to the 
= Lead Thou me on, 
which is the picture of a very beautiful female face, but 
which fails to indicate the mental condition of one humbly 
seeking guidance and light. The other illustration to which 
we take exception is of the line, 

Pride ruled my will. 
In this case the figure is that of a worldly beauty—the sym- 
bol of vanity—and not that of a strong will and ambition. 
The other illustrations, in fitness and beauty, are unsur- 
passed. 


ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUTHS IN A JOURNEY THROUGH 
AFRICA.t+ 


Happy will that boy be who receives for his Christmas 





designs by Harry Fenn. Engraved by Andrew. Post 8vo. Ed. Beautifully 
bound in cloth, $1.50. Illuminated covers, with fringed borders, Christmas 
card style, with box, $1.75. 

* Lead Kindly Light. By John Henry Newman; with twelve full-page illus- 
trative and symbolical designs by Wm. St. John Harper and George R. Halm, 
Engraved by Andrew. 8vo. Beautifully bound in cloth, $1.50. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 

+ Adventures of Tico Youths in a Journey Through Africa. By Thomas W. 
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present a copy of this book. It will be a treasure house 
from which he may draw until the dawning of another 
Christmas morning. It is the fifth and last of the series 
entitle] The Boy Travelers in the Far East. It is beauti- 
fully bound, beautifully illustrated, and full of both enter- 
taining and instructive stories of adventure in Central 
Africa. At the first glimpse of its cover and pages the 
dullest countenance will be sure to brighten. We do not 
believe that a book for boys has been published for a long 
time equal to it in both intrinsic merit and attractiveness. 

Harper’s Young People for 1882 and 1883 has been 
bound in two volumes, and forms a most appropriate pres- 
ent for the holidays. The publication is so well and fa- 
vorably known that it needs no comment here. 


THE QUEEN’S BODY-GUARD.* 


This is a most appropriate book for young: girls. It is 
gotten up in attractive form. The story is weil written, 
readable, and one we can recommend. 


THE BALL OF THE VEGETABLES.+ 

Among the many attractive books provided for the 
world of little men and women, this collection of graceful 
stories will hold a foremost place. ‘‘ The Ball of the Vege- 
tables ” may have owed its suggestion to the ‘‘ Ball of the 
Flowers,” by that prince of story-tellers for children, Hans 
Andersen. But the writer has clothed her little sketch 
with a comical grace which does not belong to the statelier 
dance of the green-house. 

We mention the ‘‘ Duett,” ‘“‘The Flower that grew in a 
Cellar,” ‘‘ Rude March,” and ‘‘Sweet April,” as especially 
worthy of notice. 

The book in binding and illustrations ‘“‘ is fair to see,” and 
all in all, it is one which will make the bright eyes grow 
brighter as they look into it. 


Knox (Series, The Boy Travelers i in the Far East, Part Fifth), with map. 
8vo., 473 pages, Illuminated cloth, $3.00. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

* The Queen's Body-guard. By Margaret Vandergrift. 12mo., Cloth extra, 
brown and gold, $1.50. Philadelphia: Porter and Coates. ; 

+ The Ball of the Vegetables, and other Stories, By Margaret Eytinge. Illus- 
trated, Svo. cloth, $2. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS. * 


The ring of this little favorite is re-echoed and a new 
beauty added in the fanciful ilhustrations so finely executed 
by several eminent artists. It will surely find a place in 
the hearts of the little ones for the first time made aware of 
the wonderful doings of that eventful night; and the older 
folks as well will be no less pleased to welcome this story 
in verse. 

GOOD NIGHT AND GOOD MORNING.+ 


Lord Houghton's dainty little poem is presented in a 
form deserving of the most flattering commendation. The 
etchings and illuminations by Walter Severn are exquisite, 
and surround the poem with a bewitching loveliness. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS: 


W* have received from Messrs. E. & J. B. Young & 

Co. ‘‘ The Laws of Marriage, containing the He- 
brew law, the Roman law, the law of the New Testament, 
and the Canon law of the Universal Church, concerning 
the impediments of marriage and the dissolution of the 
marriage bond; digested and arranged, with notes and 
scholia, by John Fulton, D. D., L.L. D., author of * Index 
Canonum,’ etc.” We regard this as the most timely and 
important work that has been published for a long time. 
The subject could not have been treated by a more compe- 
tent scholar. It will soon be presented in a review article 
to our readers. In the meantime we advise every clergy- 
man and layman who cares to be informed on the most 
vital question affecting society to buy a copy of this book 
and study it. We have received also from the same pub- 
lishers The Communion of the Saints, five addresses to 
communicants by the Bishop of Truro; and Addresses to 
Candidates for Confirmation, by that able and learned 
writer, the Rev. Edward L. Cutts. 

From Mr. Thomas Whittaker we have received Judge 
Andrews work on Church Law—‘' Suggestions on the law 


* The Night Before Christmas. By Clement C. Moore. Ellegantly illus- 
trated with twenty engravings, from original drawings by F. B. Schell, W. 
T. Smedly, A. Fredericks and H. R. Poore. 4to Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, $1.50. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 

+ Good Night and Good Morning. By Lord Houghton. With illuminations 
and etchings by Walter Severn. Printed on German cardboard, tied and 
corded, and making a Unique Christmas Card Gift... Small quarto, with box, 
$1.25. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America, its Sources and Scope.” This is another import- 
ant contribution to a subject upon which there is much 
difference of opinion. It would not be just to speak of it 
here, further than to say that the ‘‘other side” of the 
question has been ably presented. A prominent member 
of the Philadelphia Bar is soon to review it in the Review. 
English Cathedrals, ‘‘their architecture, symbolism and 
history,” compiled by Miss E. W. Boyd, head of 8S. Agnes’ 
School, Albany, is a very useful little manual. It con- 
tains a large amount of information in convenient form. 
Thoughts on the Lord’s Prayer, by the Rev. Francis Wash- 
burn is to be commended for its usefulness as a practical 
commentary on the Divine pattern of Prayer. 

Mr. James Pott has published a new and revised edition 
of the Rev. Dr. Norris’s Teachers’ Manual on the Catechism 
and the Prayer Book. The volume has been rearranged, a 
Commentary on the Thirty-nine Articles, and an Appendix 
on the Occasional Offices added. Mr. Pott has also pub- 
lished A Daily Text Book gathered from the writings of the 
late Dr. Pusey, printed with red borders in a beautifully 
bound volume. They are not a reflection of Dr. Pusey’s 
doctrinal views, but of his saintly life. The Confession of 
our Christian Faith, ‘‘Commonly called the Creed of Saint 
Athanasius, with brief notes,” by the Rev. F. W. Taylor, 
is a brief and intelligent setting forth of facts concerning 
the Creed, and of reasons why it should be restored to our 
Prayer Book. 

Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. have published in a vol- 
ume the articles on the Swedish Reformation, by the Rev. 
Dr. Butler, which appeared in the Revirwin 1881 and 1882, 
to which has now been added a new chapter. We received 
many commendations of them while they were being pub- 
lished in the Review, and we doubt not that many will be 
glad to get them in their present form. 

We have received from Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
two valuable manuals, viz., Handbook for Friendly Visi- 
tors among the Poor, compiled and arranged by the Charity 
Organization Society of New York; and a Directory to 
the Charitable and Beneficent Societies and Institutions of 
the City of New York. 

How to Help the Poor, by James T. Fields (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) is a little work full of practical advice to 
to those who wish to help those whom Christ said would 
always be with us. From the same Publishers we have a 
new edition of Richardson’s Primer of American Litera- 
ture, with twelve portraits of American authors. 





